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troat your Gorden to these MODERN IRIS 


COLORS THAT RIVAL THE RAINBOW 


just imagine flowou like these .... 

.up to 7 inches across, on stems that reach 3-4 
feet. In every soil and climate they can be grown 
without fuss or hard work. No bulbs to take up, 


clean, store, or re-plant. 


oder them now I! plant them in your garden 


..-they’ll do the rest! 


Choose 9 for $5.00 Labeled and Postpaid 


Pinnacle, white-yellow $1.50 Good News, mustard-gold 
Pierre Menard, huge blue 1.50 Garden Glory, deep red 
Argus Pheasant, rich brown 1.50 Cloth of Gold, tal! yellow 


j 
Jane Phillips, bright blue 1.00 


Cordovan, reddish brown 
Gay Border, white and rose 


—- wate oh a Gypsy, chestnut and gold 
Senay ey Wane : Patrice, cream dotted rose 


( Cascade Splendor, apricot 1.00 Pink Camee, light pink 
io Princess, fuchsia-rose... 1.00 een Gate ‘pak violet blend 
Desert Song, big cream 1.00 M , 
’ Iberry R I| 
Firecracker, dotted red 1.00 sateen 


all 2O listed above $12.00 


10 Shown in Color $ 7.00 
(NO C.O.D.) 


W 
” 
2) 
2) 
Ir 
0 


BONUS OFFER, One of the New Hall Flamingo Pinks 
included with every collection! No extra charge 


<a ave om AMERICA'S rato mts BOOK 


d pictures 
tures 1e illustrations 
ng collections s id describes 

300 modern varieties. If you are planning 
ne meh your first Iris, or if you are a seasoned 
*xpert, you simp 7 must see and « wn 
e : Actually a 
e distributed 
¢ may be deducted 
ur first order. It costs us almost 
double that amount 








JANE PHILLIPS NEW SNOW 

SUNRAY HALL’S FLAMINGO PINK 

PINNACLE PAGAN PRINCESS S 
PIERRE MENARD CASCADE SPLENDOR 

GARDEN GLORY ARGUS PHEASANT 





eM 


BOR * SILVERTON, OREGON 


Nework, 
NEW YORK 














ES—yours absolutely free—this brand-new Jackson & Perkins Fall 1957 

Catalog. 50 big pages—in full color—show hundreds of the newest, most 
popular Prized Roses and Perennials . . . including Floribundas, Hybrid Teas, 
Climbers, Giant Mums. Also contains useful gardening information, plant- 
ing hints, money-saving offers—everything you need to make your garden 
the showplace of your neighborhood. Mail coupon NOW. 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. Newark, NEW YORK 
July 1957 


Jackson & Perkins Co. (World's Largest Rose Growers) j 

315 Rose Lane, Newark, NEW YORK 

Please send me a FREE copy of your big, new Fall 1957 Rose i 
I Catalog, picturing and describing the newest and best in | 
| easy-to-grow J&P Modern Roses and Perennials—ali in full 

natural color. . . and containing helpful information about J 


| successful gardening. 


STATE 
This offer good in U. S. A. only. 


© ee oe ow we ow es ww 9 = om = 
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For Garden Tool Houses 
Bath Houses and 
General Utility Use 


Shipped anywhere in the world 
in completely finished easy to as- 
semble sections or we erect 
for you nearby 
At Walp le Woodworkers you get: 
Architect's designs ¢ Better 
workmanship « Sound construc- 
tion « Greater variety « More 
sizes and styles « Longer expe- 
rience « Low prices « Budget 
terms 

Made only by us and sold 
only direct to you. See them at 
our shop display grounds or 
phone or write for catalog show- 
ing NINE sizes and styles with 
prices 


WALPOLE 
WOODWORKERS 


Cedar Fences + small buildings + rustic furniture 
WALPOLE, MASS. * 767 EAST ST., RTE. 27 
Telephone MONTROSE 8-2800 


WILMINGTON, MASS. + 234 LOWELL ST 
(RTE. 129) Telephone OLIVER 8-4941 


EAST LONGMEADOW, MASS 
395 SHAKER RD. * Tel. LAUREL 5-3349 








POSEY BOARDS 


Hand-carved, dark wood bases for flower or 


fruit arrangements 

20°’ x 11 $4.50 14’’ x $3.50 
Set $7.00 idd $.50 West of hisisipps 
Found only at: Mrs. Robert Barton's Garden 
Shop, 75 Granite St., Foxboro, Mass 
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: ALUMINUM GREENHOUSES 


is NEW AND IMPROVED LINE OF RESIDENTIAL 
"ALUMINUM CURVED EAVE GREENHOUSES : 


Do-it-yourself erection 


Supervision if requested 


Maintenance free 


Enhances the beauty of your 


home 


Attached or free standing 


Completely prefabricated 


105 Models to choose from 


CALIFORNIA REDWOOD BENCHES 
INCLUDED WITHOUT CHARGE 


A. T. STEARNS LUMBER CO. 


98 Taylor Street, Neponset, Boston 22, Mass. 
BRANCH OFFICE: 920 Westfield Ave., Elizabeth, N. J. 


July 1957 


GENUINE 


Special offer expires Aug. | 5th, 1957. 


The 


LIMITED 
TIME 


SEND NOW FOR SIZES AND 
PRICE LIST. 


The A. T. STEARNS LUMBER CO. 
98 Taylor Street, Neponset, Boston 22, Mass. 


Please send me further information on your 
Residential Greenhouses with Special Free Offer, 


PUIG oa oiciccossccsssoscccessetaccovstovdeauss 1 pEDUIOCG TOI: 
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WATERING and 
RAIN GAUGE 


Tells at a glance if 


your lawn or garden 
has sufficient water 
for a day or a week. 


and 


rhe 


rain 


watering 
gauge accurately 
measures the amount 
of water delivered to 


your lawn by your hose or sprinkler and 


controls lawn and garden moisture. Beauti- 
fully made of plexiglass with bright blue 
markings and red removable funnel, it is 


practically indestructible. Will last a lifetime 
ind can be inserted in lawn without damage. 
Water level measures up to | inch and can be 
read at a distance of 20 feet. No home owner 
should be Makes 
gift. Only complete 


instructions 


without one a practical 


$1.95 with 


postpaid, 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 





fldad-Racee/ 





WIND-RATER INSTRUMENT CO. 


Dept. S, Melrose, Massachusetts 











POWERFUL JET TO GENTLE SPRAY 
— with Thumb Dial 
&> Drench lawn or water tender plants with 


umazing exclusive Thumb-Dial Elkay Noz- 
zle. Now dial any spray pattern instantly 


Jet power for ‘‘water raking leaves or 
washing sidewalks heavy rain for lawn 
ind garden gentle drops for new plants 
Instant shut off makes others old fash- 
ioned. Precision mace durable rust-proof 
metal. Only $1.50 Ppd. (No C.O.D. Please 

Fully guaranteed. RAY SANDERS CO., 
Dept 133 No. Santa Anita Ave., Pasa- 


dena 8, California. 





A mighty 


and supplement available (10¢ 


Mass. 










to 













Lie rare 


FLOWER CUTTER AND SHRUB 
TRIMMER 


five-inch cutter—easily 
purse or pocket—has hardened curved jaw 
blade cutting edge which can cut through pen- 
cil-sized branches without slipping. It will cut 
florist wire but you can’t cut yourself. An ideal 
gift for only $1.25 postpaid. A 30-page catalog 


erything for flower compositions. Floral Art, 
P.O. Box 394H, Highland Station, Springfield, 


PET PORTRAITS 
These heart warming and decorative crayon 
portraits convey the warm affection your pet 
feels for you. It may be your horse, cat or 
dog—your own personal champ. Beautifully 
mounted in an 11” x 14” portrait folder ready 
for framing. Makes the perfect life-time gift, 
too! Executed by top-notch professional artists 
Send clear, crisp photo of your pet and $10 


16, Mass. 















carried in 


) picturing ev- 

















Pet Portraits, 162 Newbury Street, Boston 




























YOUR PLANTS 

GROW BETTER @ 

WHEN PROPERLY \ d 
> ’ 


SPRAYED! . 
1 Ot. Size Lets You Mix 
Small Amounts of 
Chemicals : 


Extra elbow a act 
ment ets you gé 
UNDER the leaves as | 
wel 
; 
Pump rem« for 
easy filling and clean 
ing at the top. Oj! and 
chemical resistant parts 


throughout. Has a strong valve that 1 Ot. All Brass 





gives a quick, clean shut-off without Pascoe 
leaking, yet operates with a feather Sprayer 
light touch $15.00 
Send check or money order to Less Elhou Deduct 7 5¢ 


PEST CONTROL EQUIPMENT CO. 
24 North Bond Street ount Vernon, N. ¥ 








Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 





Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 

use. Beautiful gray green color blends 

with garden. A style for every purpose. 
HOWARD HAMMITT 

13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 


MOLDED FIBER GLASS PLANTER 
Molded Fiber Glass Company of Ash- 
tabula, Ohio announces production of a 
new, decorative planter made of fiber- 
glass reinforced plastic. Custom molded 
for Siesta, Inc., of Hialeah, Florida, the 
new planter is said to be completely re- 
sistant to moisture, mildew, soil acids and 
fertilizers. It is exceptionally strong, yet 
lightweight, and is produced in twelve 
non-fading, molded-in colors. Available 
with various sizes and colors of metal 
stands, this planter is recommended for 






both indoor and outdoor use. 


278-H, Hialeah, Florida. 





i 
| 
| 





formation write to Siesta, Inc., P.O. Box 


For in- 





TINY TV SALT AND PEPPER SET 
A Miniature! A Salt and Pepper Set! A 
Photo Holder! This clever, lifelike mini- 
ature of a modern TV console, in ma- 
hogany and gold-trimmed plastic, stands 
only 242” high. Turn the knob “on”— 
roomy shakers conveniently “pop up” 
from top of cabinet. Equally at home 
on the table or in any room. Excellent 
as a collector’s item, “conversation piece” 
for the knickknack shelf, or inexpensive 
gift. Tiny TV’s a photo holder, too. Your 
favorite snapshot fits over the TV screen. 
Gift-boxed. Only $1.25 postpaid. Money- 
back guarantee. St. Louis Greeting Card 
Co., Dept. TV-H, 1123 Washington Ave., 
St. Louis 1, Missouri. 
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cS MR 
—— |. Spring sparkle 


ordered from Horticulture’s Book Dept., 


300 Mass. Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. b kj | 
Making Use of Wild Plants ac in your awn 


Ustnc Waysipe Pants. By Nelson 
Coon. Pub. by Nelson Coon, Watertown, 
Mass. 254 pp. $3.00. 

One hundred edible or otherwise useful 
native plants are discussed in this un- 
usual book, along with the ways in which 
they can be made to serve our needs. The 
author rambles over a wide area, filling 
page after page with suggestions for turn- 
ing wildings into table delicacies or good 
wine or fun-makers for the children. Lists 
of plants which are not useful but which, 
on the contrary, are poisonous are thrown 
in for good measure. The many line 
drawings are excellent. 


Make Your Own 
How To MAKE CONTAINERS AND ACCEsS- 
sores. By Jean B. Amber and Alma L. - olden 
Gray. Hearthside Press, New York. 128 
pp. $3.50. 
The first chapter of this interesting VIIGORO 


book discusses planning work space. In 

the following eight chapters, the reader COMPLETE LAWN FOOD 
learns how to convert a wide assortment 
of inexpensive materials into a unique 
collection of containers and accessories for 
arranging flowers. Materials collected from 
wen oe sc ggg eoti-attony 24 Golden Vigoro Complete Lawn its color... helps it withstand 
wire and other metalcraft, attic and base- Food is ideal for summer lawn dry and hot weather... even aids 
ment cast-offs, such as old jars and bottles, feeding. It won’t burn grass... in keeping down crabgrass and 
present a wide array of possibilities. The not a blade . . . even during the other weeds. Golden Vigoro pro- 
tenth and final chapter presents “Making hottest weather when used in the vides complete and balanced 
Christmas Merrv”. The book is well illus- recommended amounts of 1 to 3 nourishment at a steady and 
trated with 67 detailed drawings and 59 pounds per 100 square feet. controlled rate. The benefits last 
Golden Vigoro helps grass retain far longer. 


Wherever you live, Golden Vigoro Complete Lawn Food is 
made right for the soils and growing conditions in your area 


photographs. 


- - iia . r ———s, a ee —_ aadin Vo — 
For Flower Arrangers Easy to use. No raking-in or watering-in ever needed. Clean and odorless too 


SEVEN Keys To DISTINCTION IN FLOWER 


Amnancument. By Anite Stelle. Hearth- won't burn grass - lasts far longer 
side Press, Inc., New York. 127 pp. 
$3.00. 


Here is a book on flower arrangement 
levoted exclusively to distinction, a qual- 
ity for which every flower arranger is je 
striving. According to Mrs. Stelle, who has ; "TA 
75 


spent many years studying flower ar- 

rangement, all truly distinctive arrange- PACKET 

ments have seven qualities in common. E ‘ ‘ for only 

Chey are inspiration the master key > Sow Seeds NOW 

expression through the language of de- * for the Biggest and Best Blooms 

sign, discrimination in containers and ac- ' SPECIAL OFFER—to see for yourself 

cessories, perception in choice of plant = 6» grow these huge Exhibition Giants, 

material, formation (the art of achieving up to 4 in. across, long strong stems. 

depth), simplicity (eliminating non-essen- ‘ is All the richest colors mixed; many are. 
‘ - gayly blotched. Thick velvety petals, waved 

tials) and execution (a guide to me- , " : and frilled. Sow soon, for earliest blooms next 


chanics and growing). In addition there spring. Easy to grow. Free directions with 
\ & 8 this big 75c-Pkt. of Seeds for only 10e— 


is a chapter, especially for the exhibitor, © ihe Piarve SEND DIME TODAY! 


entitled “Flow er Shows, The Final Test”. Seeds [Garpee Fall Bulb Catalog 
Throughout this practical volume are S- Grow Bost imported Halinad FREE 
many drawings and 66 photographs with W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 263 Burpee Building aisorHyachnths, Daffo: seh tem 


commentary by Margaret Dodson. Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa or Riverside, Calif. fcolors—money-saving low prices 
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Vigoro is a registered trademark of Swift & Company 











Daylily 
Summer 
Sale!!! 


Plant NOW for REAL Bloom Next 
Season. 


We believe these varieties to be un- 
surpassed for beauty by any in all 
America. 


HOW'S THIS 


40c each— 10 for $3.50—ALL 20 for $6.00 
\ One $5.00 plant of "High and 
FREE Mighty" (Color Photo page 5 
} of our "57 Cat.), with each 
order for all 20. 


BELLE OF GEORGIA 

BESS BUCHANAN 
BOUTONNIERE— Light ach 
ENCORE or int Red, Creamy T 
FAR AWAY—Ros 

GUNSTON HALL 

IN OUR TIME—Rosy 

J. T. RUSSELL—\Len 

LAMARIA 

LITTLE IMP € w Dwa 
MING TOY—Magenta and ronge © , r is simple. Size is not too 
MINNIE slowing M } ed I 

MT. VERNON— Ler 
MY BUDDY —Velvety M 
NEODESHA i, Deeg E blending of patterns, textures and 
OUR PET— Yellow Overcast Ora _ colors. The use of potted plants 
ROSE OF TEXAS—P 
RUSSELL'S MINUET— & 
SKYLARK — len Heavy 
SPRING PARADE— Rospt 


important. Its design must fit 
natural surroundings—a skillful 


can be important. Your ideas, 
creatures of your taste, can be 
attuned to this new form of gar 
den. A sheltered area where you 


vorietie 
and your family can relax and 


enjoy the garden is of prime im- 
portance. Change of level adds in- 


ANOTHER BARGAIN 
ALL 5 VARIETIES— $5.00 POSTPAID 
(Catalog Valve $11.00 


COLLECTOR'S ITEM— Large nato Red 
GALLANT GENT— Red vet Shee 
JUNGLE PRINCESS 

RED FURY— Velvet Black Red 

SAM MOBLEY urmine Red Mid-Rit 


CONNOISSEUR’S COLLECTION 


ALL 5 VARIETIES— $15.00 POSTPAID 
Order these 5 and receive FREE one $7.50 plant 
of “MILLIE RUSSELL" 

(Total Catalog Value $32.50) 

DAISY FERRICK—Huge, len 

EVELYN RUSSELL— Profuse Y« 

GARY RUSSELL 
NANNETTE RUSSELL — Huge Yel! 
SPRING CALL—lovender over 


ese varieties are for 


terest as shown opposite. So, too, 


does the small formal pool. 


siant. Chartreuse 


r Daylilies oa 


These Offers Void After Sept. 1, 1957 
Minimum Order $3.50 


Write for America's finest color catalog, 
62 full color pictures and chock ful! of 
planting information —it's FREE. 


Russell Gardens 


SPRING 12, TEXAS 
America’s Largest Grower (38 Acres) 
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Landscaping... 


for Contemporary Living 


Frank W. Sellner 


O-DAY many gardens are re- 

flecting the strong trend to- 
ward a more simple and unpre- 
tentious way of living. Forgotten 
can you think of a better word 
is the unchanging mold of the 
stereotyped garden. To-day’s garden 

is fashioned for you to live with, 
and use. It brings the outdoors to 
your threshold and beckons you 
to enjoy the beauty of a pleasant 


living space out doors. 


Designed by the author at the 1957 New England Spring Flower Show. 
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A New L 


OPULAR INTEREST in foliar 

plication of plant nutrients had its 

wakening about 10 years ago when 
it was shown that urea nitrogen ap 
plied to the foliage of certain plants 
could serve as a source of nitrogen. 
Like all innovations, the concept of 
foliar feeding spread like wildfire and 
soon dozens of products were offered 
foliar many in 
the 
were 


ap- 


application. In 
for foliar-applied 
exaggerated and did 
careful experi- 


tor 
stances 
fertilizers 
not stand up under 
mental tests. Now, some 10 years after 


claims 


their introduction, experimenters and 
growers have been able to make care- 
ful the use of these 
materials to assign them to their 
proper place in the over-all manage- 
ment and production of horticultural 


observations on 


and 


crops. 


New Developments 


Furthermore, new materials have 
been developed which enter the foliage 
feeding picture and are now available. 
should be evaluated 


known 


[These materials 
and their usefulness be 
to the amateur and professional gar- 


made 


dener. The subject of foliar feeding 
was reviewed several years ago (Hor 
ticulture, May 1953) and it is hoped 


that this story will serve both to clarify 
and bring up to date the original 
article. 

Some of the early foliar 
feeding made it appear that this was 
a new and revolutionary method of 
supplying the nutrients needed by plants 
and that soon it would replace the 
conventional soil application method. 
It is obvious to all of us that this has 
not been the Actually, the 
and use of both soil and foliage applied 
fertilizers have been on the increase in 
this country the 10 vears. 
According to all indications this will 
continue to be the case for some time 
to come. 

It is apparent, therefore, that foliar 
feeding is not going to replace soil fer 
tilization but, at the same time, it will 
increased popularity and usage. 
are the underlying reasons for 
trends? It is my opinion that 
feeding possesses certain inher- 


claims tor 


case. sale 


over past 


enjoy 
What 
these 
foliar 
nt advantages which enable it to be 
used for certain special jobs and, in 
these situations, it outperforms soil fer- 


ilization. On the other hand, there 
ire many cases where soil fertilization 
does the best job. Let’s look at some 
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00R at Foliar Feeding 


James M. Beattie, Wooster, Ohio 


of the situations in which foliar feed- 
ing has real promise. 

When the soil reaction is such that 
soil-applied fertilizers are unavailable 
or only slowly available, plant nutri 
ents may be supplied readily by foliar 
application. Consider, for example, a 
highly alkaline soil in which available 
manganese and boron may be very low. 


As long as the soil reaction remains 





PHOTO COURTESY R. G. HILL 


The branch in the upper foreground was 
treated with a foliage application of iron 
solution during the previous season. Prior 
to treatment the entire blueberry plant 
showed iron deficiency symptoms includ- 
ing dwarfing like those still exhibited by 
the lower untreated portion of this plant. 
Visible recovery from iron deficiency chlo- 
rosis can be noted two weeks after a foli- 


age application of 14% ounces of iron 
chelate per five gallons of water. 
alkaline, soil applications of manga 


nese or boron fertilizers are relatively 
ineffective in correcting deficiencies of 
these essential elements. 

However, both of 
may be applied by foliar methods and 
the nutrients absorbed directly by the 
leaves and utilized within the plant. 
For many plants, foliar applications of 
boron may be made by dissolving five 
ounces of boric acid in 20 gallons of 
water and spraying onto the foliage 
until thoroughly wet. Manganese may 
be similarly applied by dissolving 2 
ounces of manganese sulfate in 20 gal 


these elements 


5 


lons of water. 
Sometimes, nutrient 
ciencies appear suddenly, and the grow 
er wishes to correct the problem quick- 
ly. Suppose we consider phosphorus, 


element defi- 


potassium, or magnesium deficiencies in 
this instance. We know that on many 
of the heavier-textured soils when these 
elements are applied to the soil, they 
are fixed or move slowly into the zone 
occupied by feeding roots. With soil 
applications of potassium on silt loam 
soils, it may take as long as two years 
to obtain an observable response. 

Foliage sprays of phosphorous, potas 
sium, or magnesium compounds are 
most effective in such instances. Potas 
sium and magnesium may be applied by 
dissolving three lbs. of potassium sul- 
fate or magnesium sulfate in 20 gal- 
lons of water and spraying onto the 
foliage. Phosphorus may be supplied as 
di-ammonium phosphate at the rate of 
half a pound per 20 gallons of water. 

For Special Situations 

Occasionally trees, shrubs, or speci- 
men plants are located so as to make 
soil applications of fertilizer materials 
difficult or impossible. I am thinking 
particularly of locations in patios, side 
walks or terraces where the soil surface 
is nearly covered by stone or concrete. 
Under these conditions, practically all 
of the supplemental nutrients supplied 
may be applied as foliage sprays. 

For this purpose, one of the proprie- 
tary compounds offered by garden sup- 
ply stores can be used. These materials 
contain the three principal plant foods, 
namely nitrogen, phosphorus and po 
tassium, and in many small 
amounts of the minor elements as well. 
Such compounds are mixed and ap 
plied according to the manufacturer's 
directions. 

Another situation especially adapted 
to the foliar feeding technique is when 
the gardener wishes to supply a little 
extra boost of nitrogen later in the sea 
son. Likewise, he wants this nitrogen 
dissipated quickly so that delayed 
growth and maturation of the plant will 
not predispose it to cold weather in 
jury. Mid-summer soil applications of 
nitrogen to many plants are 
known to result in delayed growth and 
frequently such plants are severely in- 
jured during the cold weather that fol- 
lows. 

Urea nitrogen solutions spraved onto 
the foliage accomplish the purpose of 
supplying extra nitrogen during late 
spring and early summer. However, be 
cause the amount of nitrogen applied is 
small and because it all goes on the foli- 

Turn to page 376 
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Five Months of Daylihes 


Ruth Peirce Merry, Needham, Massachusetts 


AYLILIES, or hemerocallis, call 

them what you will, are a 

blessing to the gardener who 
wants continuous bloom in his peren 
nial border, to the landscape designer 
who needs masses of bright color for 
effect, and to the specialist who loves 
to explore the possibilities of produc 
ing more and better varieties. That 
specialists have worked to good advan- 
evidenced by the fact that 
there are now 7,000 varieties of 
hemerocallis, officially registered by the 
\merican Hemerocallis Society. The 
wide price range from less than a dol- 
lar to $35.00, and a few at higher 
them available to every- 


tage 1s 


over 


prices, makes 
one. 

If the top prices 
should be realized that the 
is the result of 


high, it 
introduc 


seem 


tion of a variety vears 
of effort, experience, and selection. As 
the stock of new plants increases the 
price drops, but there are many in the 
medium price range to fill every need. 

Their blooming dates extend from 
late spring to frost. Colors range from 
the palest of yellows (now approach- 
ing white) to deep orange and. brown, 
from pale pink to deep maroon, and 
from lavender to pansy purple, with a 
of biends and Some 


in size, and others meas- 


myriad bicolors. 
are miniature 


ure as much as eight inches across. 


Longer Blooming Period 
The handicap of a 12 
and the botanical 

which means beauty for 
a day are being overcome gradually 
by hybridizers. Some of the newest 
varieties have a blooming period which 
extends through the evening and oth- 
ers last through a day. The 
fact that there are a large number of 
in a 


hour bloom- 
ing period name, 


hemerocallis, 


second 
buds on a stem and many stems 
clump which will 
flower for several weeks counteracts 
the short life of the individual flower. 

In late spring the first blooms ap- 
pear on that old but still attractive 
variety, Apricot. Clumps averaging two 
feet in height, placed at strategic inter- 
vals throughout the perennial border, 
will complement the dark blue purples 
and lavenders of the bearded iris. For 
the back of the border, flowering at 
the same time, the taller growing, gold- 
en-orange Earliana and that old stand- 
by H. flava, the so called lemon lily, 
will provide more color. Elizabeth, a 
deep gold, also blooms at this time 
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well established 


and produces more flowers in late sum- 
mer. 

\s_ the 
number of varieties that 
creases and the color range 
although the yellows and oranges are 
always present. Winsome is a fragrant 
and long-blooming light yellow which 
starts in late June and continues into 
July. It combines well with long 
spurred yellow and white columbine. 
In fact, all the colors of this charming 
columbine are most effective planted 


along, the 
bloom in- 
widens, 


season moves 


with davlilies and bearded iris. 


Intriguing Bicolors 

[ry Zouave, a colorful red 
yellow bicolor, or Baronet, an 
esting fulvous red, with red and _ yel- 
low columbines and clumps of filipen- 
dula with its panicles of small creamy 
Zouave reblooms later in the 
summer, which helps to pay for its 
space in the border. The pastel bi- 
color, lavender and light yellow, called 
Spring Fantasy blooms in June and 
July. One with similar color combina- 
tion, which later in the sum- 
mer, has the interesting name of Su- 
Lin. Both of these are effective 
when planted in semi-shade, under 
neath a specimen of Chinese dogwood 
Cornus kousa) combined with white 
edged plantain lilies (Hosta fortunei- 
marginata alba). Primula has appeal- 
ing wax-like flowers of a clean shade 
of yellow one of the varieties 
whose flowers outward, one of 
the best in its class. 


and 
inter- 


flowers. 


blooms 


most 


and is 
face 


They Flower at Night 
In early July, formerly the time of 
“summer slump” that is no more be- 
cause of the modern daylilies, we have 
color, size, form, and 
Now the evening 
scene to 


choice of 
opening. 
bloomers enter the give us 
both color and fragrance. Most of 
them start to open about four in the 
afternoon and remain open until noon 
the next day. Many are in the pale 
yellow class and have a notably sweet 
fragrance. A planting of Canari with 
white nicotiana and annual blue sage 
(Salvia farinacea) bordered with heli- 
otrope makes a pleasing combination 
of color and fragrance. Other varieties 
in this class are Vespers, Twilight 
Tryst, Alaska and Evening Light. 

For the gardener who prefers the 
more subtle colors rather than the bold 
oranges and reds, there is an extensive 


our 
time of 


- lavender, 


array of pink, salmon, and _ blended 
varieties. To start with, try Pink 
Charm or Pink Queen. As your inter- 
est in daylilies increases, add some of 
the choicer pinks. Evelyn Claar has 
made a reputation as an_ excellent 
rose-pink which changes to orchid-pink 
as it ages. Of heavy texture, it is me- 
dium in size and height and will give 
your planting a definite lift. Griselle, 
with its full overlapping petals that 
give it an amaryllis-like form, is a 
pleasing _raspberry-scarlet. | Neyron 
Rose, Pink Damask and Picture are all 
utterly charming. Each season brings 
more beautiful pinks into the picture, 
but it is not possible to enumerate all 
the possibilities here. 

Hidden Heart, a pastel mauve, and 
Lavender lend a lavender effect 
to the border, while Lavender Mist, a 
1957 introduction, is a cool light lav 
ender which blooms over an extended 
three are still for 
since only a_ few 


Lass 


period. These last 
the connoisseur 
plants are available at 
purple, or white flowered 
perennial such as platycodon, globe 
thistle, meadowrue or monkshood 
makes a good foil for the yellows and 
pinks. 


present. Any 


Subtle Color Effects 

[To vary the Potentate 
with its deep maroon coloring with a 
pansy purple flush or the justly popu- 
lar Salmon Sheen. Devon Cream is a 
beautiful creamy yellow of firm tex- 
ture. Colonial Dame, a large ruffled 
and crimped buft-apricot with a rosy 
tan banding or the elegant Nashville 
in the same color class will lend dis- 
tinction to your planting. To obtain a 
massed color effect quickly, use several 
plants of one variety in a clump or an 
informal group among shrubs. 

There are varieties that grow four 
feet tall, such as Golden Grain, a re- 
liable yellow, that is a good subject for 
the back of the border or to plant 
against shrubbery and that huge one 
Cyclops, also very tall. The majority 
of the varieties vary from three to 
three and one-half feet. Then there 
are the dwarf varieties with smaller 
flowers that are ideal for the fore- 
ground. Choice varieties are Little 
Cherub with firm yellow flowers on 
two foot stems, Jingle with extra small 
light red flowers on 20-inch stems and 
Lilliput with little golden bells on two 
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pinks, try 








The Doctor Pink Prelude 


Potentate Windsor Tan 


| ownage as the hemerocallis are popularly known, are among the most versatile and essential peren- 
nials for summer gardens. Not too many years ago the color range was considerably limited, but hy- 
bridizers have worked arduously to extend it. Size of bloom, height of plant, fragrance and an amazingly 
long flowering period are factors which recommend the extensive use of daylilies in home gardens. 





Sunburst hybrids resemble Lilium henryi but have broader petals, stiffer stems and greater vigor. 








New Horizons for Garden Lihes 


ARDY GARDEN LILIES are going 

places in the hands of the 

breeders. A group of plants 
with tremendous possibilities for en- 
riching our gardens is now being ex- 
ploited. No other genus of hardy gar 
den plants can offer the diversity of 
form, variety of color and long season 
of bloom that we have in the many spe- 
cies of lilies. And the starting point is 
a group of plants already so beautiful 
that Shakespeare wrote to paint 
the lily is wasteful and ridiculous ex- 
cess.” Be that as it may, a vigorous 
and extensive breeding program is re- 
sulting in a flood of new lilies, many 
of which are decided acquisitions. 
Moreover, these new hybrids are much 
more likely to settle down in gardens 
and give a better account of themselves 
than their wild ancestors have. 

Our story begins with the Nankeen 
lily (Lilium testaceum), the first good 
hybrid lily. Believed to have originated 
in Holland about 1810, its beauty has 


been praised by lily authorities for the 
last hundred years. Many beautiful hy- 
brids between L. testaceum and its par- 


ents, L. candidum and L. chalcedoni- 
cum, have been raised and lost. Last 
year Spice, a white seedling of L. tes- 
taceum, introduced by Jan de Graaff, 
won a Preliminary Commendation at 
the annual lily show of the North 
\merican Lily Society. 


Australian Hybrid 

The next notable hybrid, L. 
manni, was raised by Francis Parkman, 
the historian, in 1869 by crossing the 
gold band lily (L. auratum) and spe 
ciosum lily (CL. speciosum). A small 
stock of this hybrid was developed but 
mosaic destroyed it. However, its beau- 
ty had been recorded by Fitch, the 
botanical artist. Later hybrids of the 
same parentage were produced and lost, 
but eventually an Australian, Roy Wal- 
lace, raised Jillian Wallace and worked 
up large stocks of bulbs. 

Dr. Emsweller and his associates at 
Beltsville, Md., have developed a strain 
of seedling L. auratum-L. speciosum 
hybrids that is now being marketed. 
Jan de Graaff has shown and received 
awards for some first rate hybrids in 
this group. We may expect many more 
hybrids ranging in color from pure 
white to deepest red with varying de- 
grees of reflexing in this group. These 
lilies flower in August when most bor- 
ders need something spectacular. 
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park- 


George L. Slate, Geneva, New York 


Recently Dr. Norma Pfeiffer of the 
Boyce Thompson Institute and Ralph 
Warner of Connecticut have crossed 
L. auratum and L. japonicum to pro- 
duce some beautiful hybrids of delicate 
pink coloring. 

The gold band lily itself is being 
raised from seed by many growers, and 


Earl Hornback, manager and Jan de 
Graaff, owner of the Oregon Bulb 
Farms, discuss a new Mid-Century lily. 


color variants from white through pink 
and yellow to deep red are being 
named. This group of lilies has greater 
possibilities for variety in color and 
form than many other highly developed 
garden plants. 

The trumpet lilies, L. regale, L. sar- 
gentiae, L. sulphureum and L. leucan- 
thum began their march into American 
gardens when Miss Isabella Preston 
crossed L. sargentiae with the regal lily 
at the Ontario Agricultural College in 
1916. One of the hybrids was named 
George C. Creelman. It is still in exist- 
ence and is as handsome a trumpet lily 
as I have ever seen. Professor J. W. 
Crow, also of the Ontario Agricultural 
College distributed trumpet lily hybrids 
in which L. su!phureum blood had been 
introduced and soon many lily enthusi- 
asts were raising seedlings. 

Dr. L. Hosford Abel of White Plains, 
N. Y. raised many; C. P. Horsford of 
Charlotte, Vt. worked with Dr. Abel’s 
strains and this material soon reached 
the Oregon Bulb Farms where it has 
received considerable attention from 
Jan de Graaff. Here, after many genera- 


tions of seedlings had been grown, 
pink, pure white and pure yellow 
strains have been produced. To one 
whose knowledge of trumpet lilies is 
limited to the regal lily, the advances 
that have been made are great. 

Another hybridizer who has con- 
tributed greatly to the development of 
the trumpet lilies is Dr. E. F. Palmer, 
of Vineland Station, Ontario, Canada, 
whose sulphur-yellow trumpet forms 
are magnificent. One clone has been 
named Galahad. L. N. Freimann, Bel- 
lingham, Washington, and Fred Ab- 
bey, Shelburne, Vermont, have also 
made notable contributions, especially 
to the pink trumpet group. 

The next big step forward was in- 
troducing the blood of Henry lily 
CL. henryi), a tough, vigorous and 
hardy lily into the trumpet lily com- 
plex. The first step was made at Kew 
in 1897 when L. leucanthum chloraster 
was pollinated by L. henryi resulting 
in L. kewense, which did not last 
long. However, it inspired Mons. De- 
bras of France to cross L. sargentiae 
with L. henryi to produce L. aureli 
anense which flowered in 1928. In 
1933 Tom Barry, Lambertville, N. J. 
produced T. A. Havemeyer. His hybrid 
and L. aurelianense soon reached the 
hands of various breeders and then the 
bars were down. 


The Showy Aurelians 


The breeders mentioned above as 
well as Carleton Yerex of Oregon and 
W. C. Horsford have all had a hand 
in breeding the Aurelians as they are 
known. A great flood of Aurelians is 
now being produced and distributed. 
They range in color from pure white 
through cream-colored and ivory to or 
ange and pure yellow. In form they 
vary from reflexed types, similar to 
L. henryi, to great bowl-shaped and 
near trumpet types. The best types have 
great pyramidal inflorescences, grow 
eight feet high and are magnificent 
plants. 

The Aurelians flower in late July 
and early August, are not fussy as to 
soil and are tolerant enough to viruses 
to perform well even when infected. 
This race of lilies is one of the great 
contributions which the plant breeders 
are making to gardens. The diversity 
of types produced in the few genera- 
tions which have been raised indicate 
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2. Use these for lighting walks and steps 


Gardening in the cool of the evening 
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1. Mushroom type lights are decorative 3. Types for indirect lighting effects Garden enjoyment made possible at night 


A natural transition between indoor and outdoor living areas is the result of careful placement of lighting units 
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Why Not Light Up Your Garden? 


Harvey Berman, Forest Hills, New York 


ITH THE ARRIVAL of warm 

weather at our house, life 

gradually begins to move from 
the confinement of the indoors to the 
spacious oasis we have created over the 
years in our back yard. The chaise 
lounges come up from the basement 
and get a cleaning plus a paint job. 
Garden furniture is dusted off and 
placed where it has stood through in- 
numerable summers. Then, more of 
our late afternoon and early evening 
hours are spent amid the quiet fra- 
grance of the garden. 

The only hitch in past years was 
that I always arrived home too late to 
enjoy it. 

One day at a “Do-It-Yourself” show 
in New York City, a speaker repre- 
senting an eastern electrical appliance 
manufacturer, made a few suggestions. 
“More and more people,” he told me, 
“are lighting up their gardens. With 
the increased swing to outdoor liv- 
ing, more and more leisure activities 
are centering on the lawn to the rear 
of the house. Lighting up a garden 
not only serves the purpose of increas- 
ing the time that can be spent there. 
It transforms your home grounds with 
a touch of magic into a summer won- 
derland, lending untold enjoyment and 
a certain kind of pleasant leisure to 
warm weather living.” 


Specially Designed Equipment 

Eager to light up my garden, pro- 
vided it could be done at a reasonable 
cost, I made inquiries. I discovered 
that equipment, specially designed for 
the changing conditions of the out- 
of-doors, is readily available. It ranges 
from a simple straight-ahead spotlight 
to appliances of the most intricate de- 
sign, capable of issuing varying de- 
grees and intensities of light. 

For most gardens, it was suggested 
that the type of fixture most suitable 
was a portable spot on a thin spike 
which could be shoved into the earth, 
the beams of light directed to a selected 
irea, and controlled individually with 
a standard light switch. It has a de- 
cided advantage over the more expen- 
sive types in that it can be moved 
from place to place when so desired, 
with no disruption to the garden elec- 
trical system. 

Everywhere I went, however, I was 
cautioned against buying equipment 
not adequate for the job. For an out- 
door area, sockets must be waterproof 
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and able to withstand extreme changes 
in weather, and wires must be treated 
in the same way. Since the garden 
fixtures must be linked to the house 
electrical system in some manner, it 
could be dangerous if necessary pre- 
cautions were not taken against short- 
circuiting. 

All of the spotlights and other ap- 
pliances produced for outside use gen- 
erally carry labels stating that they are 
designed for garden areas and have 
been prepared and tested with that 
purpose in mind. Still, it is important 
to check. 





A’ the sketches opposite indicate, 
there are many types of fixtures 
which are widely adaptable to all 
kinds of locations on the home 
grounds. They are designed to pro- 
duce maximum light and to be pleas- 
ing in appearance. For the most part, 
the outside finish is black, green or 
mat aluminum. 

Illustrations from “Outdoor Light- 
ing for Family Living” by M. E. 
Webber and G. T. Howard. General 
Electric, Cleveland, Ohio. 











We called in an electrician who sur- 
veyed the back yard and decided that 
it would be best to install a set of 
weather proof outlets which were 
capped. These were placed on the 
back of our garage wall, fronting on 
the garden. Into these outlets we 
plugged our specially treated wires. To 
attain the maximum effect with “over- 
head” and “level” lighting, we bought 
two types of appliances. Some we 
clamped on trees and shrubs to light 
the garden from above. Others, on their 
spikes, were placed to throw light across 
the garden on the level of the lawn. 

Only one thing remained and that 
was the selection of the proper out- 
door bulbs. All purpose light bulbs, 
specifically made for outdoors, are a 
must. For one thing, they are moisture 
proof and are constructed of heavier 
materials (including the glass) to keep 
them intact despite any abnormal use 
to which they may be put. Garden 
light bulbs come in sizes varying from 
20 watts to those prepared for the 
more expensive fixtures, which may 
take bulbs up to 300 watts. Depend- 
ing on the appliance and on how much 
illumination is desired, the bulbs are 


slightly more expensive than the in- 
door type and last almost as long. 

Some home owners desire extremely 
heavy illumination and are forced to 
resort to a second method of wiring the 
garden. They dig a furrow about a foot 
deep in their lawns and insert a chem- 
ically rubberized all-weather wire, with 
branches leading to the various parts 
of the area where lighting fixtures will 
be placed. The soil is replaced and the 
wire is covered and has the advantage 
of being out of the way at all times. 

However, there are disadvaritages in 
the high costs of the equipment and in 
the labor involved in putting it down. 
Furthermore, most home owners object 
to scarring their lawns and prefer elec- 
trical appliances which are portable. 

At last, with the wiring installed, 
the fixtures in their proper places, the 
big moment was at hand. Suddenly, 
my wife asked, “I’m sure this will all 
be very attractive and worthwhile. But 
remember, last year, how the insects 
swarmed down on us when we used 
a simple reading lamp? This year, with 
the garden all lit up we are bound 
to have a full-scale invasion.” 


Insect-repellent Bulbs 

That obstacle was quickly brushed 
aside. We visited a dealer who not only 
sold outdoor lighting equipment but 
also carried a considerable stock of “in- 
sect repellent” bulbs which we installed 
around the garden. Oddly enough, they 
lent a certain added charm to the area 
along with the more conventional bulbs. 
From time to time, it was decided, we 
would give the garden a_ thorough 
spraying shortly before moving out to 
it, as an added precaution. 

Both methods used together proved 
highly adequate. Though the insect 
menace was ever present, it was no 
more unendurable than in previous 
years, before the installation of the 
garden illumination. 

Now, with the construction com- 
pleted, our out-of-doors takes on a new 
glamor after dark. By trial and error, 
we discovered where the lighting 
would be most effective and have trans- 
formed the whole area into a fairyland. 
The shrubs, so carefully tended, seem 
more beautiful than ever in the eve- 
ning; the trees more majestic and just 
a bit “out of this world”. Furthermore, 
the shadows lend that right touch of 
restfulness to a garden designed for 
repose at the end of the busy day. 
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ls Summer Brown Out Necessary? 


Dr. R. Milton Carleton, Chicago, Illinois 


INCE home gardeners first made 

lawns, they have watched them 

turn brown in summer and not 
revive until the coming of cooler 
weather in autumn. Turf experts call 
this condition, “summer dormancy.” 
Recent scientific work has proved, to 
the contrary, that this condition is 
usually due to something entirely dif- 
ferent—a fungus invasion of the turf. 
With the cause known, § scientists 
have worked out a solution for this 
condition. 

It would be unwise to claim that 
there is no such condition as true 
dormancy of grasses in hot weather. 
Out on the Great Plains, I have seen 
periods when the soil and the grass 
were entirely too dry to support fungus 
diseases, yet the grass went dormant 
because of high temperature. ‘However, 
in more humid parts of the United 
States, about 19 out of 20 lawns | 
have studied, during the past few years, 
have been so heavily infected with 
fungus organisms that the grass could 
not remain in active growth. 


Proving a Point 

[hese fungi are living plants which 
need food. They actually suck this food 
out of the leaves of grass so thoroughly 
that further growth is impossible. I 
have further proved my point by bring- 
ing about this condition artificially 
which was achieved by creating con- 
ditions which favored the growth of 
the fungi. On part of this test plot, I 
have kept the grass fresh and green by 
doing only one thing differently —using 
a chemical that would kill off all types 
of fungi that feed on the leaves. 

Before proceeding, it is important to 
explain how fungi live on grasses. 
These fungi are living plants that re- 
quire exactly the same food elements as 
higher plants—nitrogen, phosphorous 
and potash, plus certain minor ele- 
ments. In addition, they need one more 
thing. Since they do not have chloro- 
phyll, they cannot manufacture their 
own starches and sugars. 

Instead, fungi are true parasites, 
sending their root-like mycelia deep 
into the cells of living green plants. 
Here they extract starches and sugars 
which the grass leaf has manufactured 
for its own use. 

Deprived of this source of energy, 
the grass plant can only go dormant 
to conserve what food reserves it has. 
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Pick up a handful of common Kentucky 
bluegrass or some fine-leaved fescue 
after a short spell of warm weather in 
spring. All along the leaf you will find 
small brownish or purplish patches and 
streaks. Nine times out of 10, these 
represent the invasion of the leaf by 
either helminthosporium or _ septoria 
leaf spots. In a week or two, if hot 
weather continues, these spots will run 
together and the leaf will be dead. 

Throughout the year, the grasses in 
lawns are under attack by fungi. From 
leaf spots in the spring to curvularia 
and pythum in the fall, these work 
toward the killing out of grasses. Then 
the snow moulds attack, working 
through most of the winter. Only for 
a brief period in late winter, until active 
growth begins, is grass immune to at- 
tack. By that time, snow mould has 
done its damage, but the spring fungi 
have not begun to work. 

The importance of turf diseases, 
particularly in bents, has been recog- 
nized by golf course specialists. They 
had no real remedy for these troubles 
in home lawns, so little was said about 
them. True, on their own golf courses, 
they were able to diagnose these with 
a fair degree of accuracy and apply 
remedies which wholly or partially de- 
stroyed the fungus. 


An Ounce of Prevention 


Unfortunately, the home gardener 
was not in a position to apply such 
remedies. He did not think of diseases 
until they actually developed, if he 
thought about them at all. Since the 
best action is preventive, practically no 
home owner did much about fungus 
diseases. 

Another difficulty is that accurate 
identification of the fungus is neces- 
sary. Older turf fungicides were limited 
in their range of effectiveness. They 
were effective for only one or two dis- 
eases. One that killed curvularia, for 
instance, seemed to be of little use on 
pythium, while snow mould and leaf 
spots required still other remedies. In 
all, there were five general types of 
fungi, which called for five different 
fungicides to control them all. These 
were not interchangable. (They lacked 
broad spectrum as the plant pathologist 
puts it.) 

Why not combine all five in a single 
package? Several researchers had _ this 
idea and some fair combinations were 


developed. It was not until about three 
years ago, however, that a fully-com- 
patible mixture of chemicals effective 
against all five groups of fungi was 
made. 

To test this mixture, I created con- 
ditions in my lawn which would stimu- 
late the growth of fungus diseases. The 
first thing I did was to apply liberal 
amounts of sewage sludge to provide 
the fungi with plenty of starches and 
sugars. Next, I watered freely to allow 
the grass to go into the night wet. The 
grass was allowed to grow tall and then 
cut back sharply. The clippings were 
left on the lawn. The fungus spores 
were thus fed, watered and protected. 
One portion of the lawn, treated in 
exactly the same way, in addition was 
sprayed with the five-in-one broad spec- 
trum fungicide. 


Results of the Test 


While the untreated lawn showed 
signs of severe fungus attack and went 
dormant wherever susceptible grasses 
were growing, the treated area showed 
no visible signs of disease. When I 
examined the turf closely, I did find a 
few leaf spots here and there, but these 
did not spread. This test was also an 
interesting demonstration of the dis- 
ease-resistance of Merion bluegrass. 
While the fescues and common ken- 
tucky bluegrass turned brown, even in 
the untreated areas, the patches of 
Merion showed up as islands of green. 

This five-in-one fungicide can also 
be used to check an invasion of fungus 
disease that has already started. At the 
four ounce rate, it will kill all lawn 
fungi, and the dead areas will have a 
chance to revive. This regeneration does 
not take place instantly. Often, the 
grass will be killed right down to the 
roots, and the turf cannot heal over 
until new rhizomes can push in from 
the sides of these dead areas. 

However, further damage is pre- 
vented and the grass gets a chance to 
recover. To aid this recovery, the lawn 
must be fed. If we recall that the 
fungi work by robbing the lawn grasses 
of food, it is easy to see why this loss 
must be met with an application of a 
good mixed lawn fertilizer. For the 
lawn owner with a mixed turf of sus- 
ceptible grasses, this new broad-spec- 
trum turf fungicide looks like the an- 
swer to the age-old problem of summer 
brown out. 
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Looping two main branches on dwarf apple 
retards growth and promotes early fruiting. 


Mrs. Sax examines flowers of new 


dwarf cherry while Dr. Sax looks on. 


Dr. Sax points to the rootstock and bud 
of five-year-old dwarf McIntosh apple. 


Two bands of inverted bark check 
flow of sap to induce early fruiting. 


warfing Fruit Trees 


William 


REES GROW, and so does the 
problem of living comfortably with 
them. Unless your grounds are 

of sizeable proportions, there can be 

too much of a good thing—even a 

tree. Plant an infant, and in a few 

years you are struggling with a lusty 
usurper, intent on outgrowing the 
space limitations of your home grounds. 

Even if you attack with pruning shears, 

the surgery seems only to stimulate the 

tree's growth. 

That is why dwarf trees have been 
catching our fancy, arousing interest 
in the home landscaper—and also the 
fruit farmer who wants trees that bear 
sooner and are easier to pick. Not until 
you have seen the dramatic results of 
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research at the Arnold Arboretum, can 
vou realize how near we are getting to 
trees that are measured to order. 

Dr. Karl Sax can deftly peel off a 
three-quarter-inch-high band of bark 
from completely around an apple tree, 
then “graft” it back on, but upside 
down this time. The tree which would 
normally start producing fruit in its 
eighth year now becomes a convenient, 
six-foot dwarf, bearing at three years 
of age. Several years later, it resumes 
again dwarfed this 


growing—and is 


way. 

Or take a shade tree, such as a 
maple. Invert a two-inch ring of bark 
when it has grown two thirds of the 
way up to an overhead telephone wire, 


and research indicates that the tree 
can be checked in growth before it 
engulfs the wire. 

Almost any young tree can be 
dwarfed by this bark-inversion method, 
says Dr. Sax, the arboretum’s noted 
botanist-horticulturist and former di- 
rector. He has done it on trees up to 
six inches diameter. For even faster 
results in dwarfing a tree, he can re- 
verse two bands of bark, one above 
the other. 

Just what happens? Obviously, this 
practice is not the same as a mouse or 
rabbit fatally girdling the tree. The 
difference is that Dr. Sax replaces the 
bark, deftly, although admittedly up- 
side down. The dwarfing trick lies in 
this inversion. Now sap cannot de- 
scend normally. It is retarded, the 
roots do not get enough nourishment 
and the tree’s growth is checked. 

Plant-growth fluids are manufac- 
tured in the leaves, but less of these 
nutrients can go to the roots. Thus, 
they accumulate in the top of the tree. 
It is this condition of growth above 
that explains earlier bearing and larger 
fruits. 


Four for One 


This is but one of the dwarfing 
methods used at the arboretum. All 
told, they add up to Dr. Sax’s firm 
conviction that “there is no longer any 
excuse for planting large fruit trees in 
the home garden.” He sums it up this 
way. “On a plot large enough to grow 
four standard trees, it is possible to grow 
16 dwarfs. Instead of two standard 
varieties of apple, a pear and a peach, 
why not grow four varieties of apple, 
four of peach, four pears and four 
plums—with space left over for rasp- 
berries and grapes?” 

Bark inversion is obviously a method 
for the experienced green thumb. But 
there are many other dwarfing tricks 
that Dr. Sax plays on trees, several of 
them not only eye-openers, but within 
the grasp of ordinary hands. 

Most curious perhaps is looping. A 
single loop, called the overhand knot 
is tied in the stem of a young seed- 
ling, in early summer when it is a lim- 
ber whip. In a couple of years, the 
tree is a thriving dwarf with a pretzel- 
like bulge in its trunk where the knot 
was tied. 

Dr. Sax began this as a quickie 
method for saving space in his testing 
orchard where experimental varieties 
have to spend several years. Three years 
later the knotted trees were only half 
the size of normal ones growing near- 
by. When he budded them with Mce- 
Intosh buds, they bore fruit earlier 
than did nearby trees of the conven- 
tional dwarf type (where dwarfing 
rootstock had been used). 


Turn to page 378 
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Keep Kose Pests on the Run 


Part II of a Chapter from the Book “Roses for Pleasure” 
Richard Thomson and Helen Van Pelt Wilson 


N THEIR INTRODUCTION to this ar- 
ticle (Part I of which appeared in 
the June 1957 issue of “Horticul- 

ture”, page 332) the authors stated: 
“Roses are heir to various and sundry 
diseases and pests, but rarely more than 
one at a time. This is a great blessing. 
Furthermore, the means of combating 
them are easy and do not take much 
time. If you can spare 15 minutes a 
week (in the average rose garden of say 
50 plants) for prevention and cure, you 
are set. It is essential, though, to use 
the right material at the right time, and 
to continue to do so at weekly intervals 
at least.” 

Continuing the discussion of rose 
pests, the following are listed alpha- 
betically. 
often referred to 
disease. It 


Diesack: This is 
with great authority as a 
seems to us that this is as ridiculous as 
suggesting that headache is a major 
disease among humans. Headache is a 
symptom of something else, and so is 
dieback. Canker and borers will cause 
dieback. Also, when blooms are cut or 
snapped off just below the calyx, stems 
will die back to the first leaf, for there 
is no leaf above to support growth. 
This is another type of dieback. 
Control: Look for the real cause! 


Crown gall 


Crown GALL: This is a common but 
puzzling ailment, characterized by a 
rounded tumor usually at ground level 
or on roots. In time, it kills weak or 
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moderate growers. Climbers and strong 
plants seem to resist it quite well. 

Control: It is probably best to dig up 
and burn infected plants. Since the 
organism which causes the galls is a 
bacterium, also dig out and discard the 
soil in which the plant grew. 


Mipce: This common greenhouse pest 
recently has become more serious out- 
doors. Tiny orange-white larvae feed 
in the buds and on stems directly be- 
low. Older buds may bend to one side. 

Control: Apply DDT. Midge is rarely 
serious but can be annoying. 


Nematodes 


‘\ 


NEMATODES: Serious in the South, 
nematodes are characterized by longish 
cylindrical galls on roots. Swellings 
come from within the roots and are not 
external (as is supposed with crown 
gall). 

Control: There is no cure; an in- 
fected plant will die. Examine your 
roses for nematodes before planting. If 
any dugup rose shows the disease, burn 
it, and get rid of the old soil. 


PowperyY Mitpew: Anyone who has 
grown roses is familiar with this one, 
probably the most widespread of all 
difficulties; and although not by any 
means as serious as black spot, a cause 
of plenty of grief. In case you do not 
know it, mildew is a felty white mass, 
resembling powder, surrounding new 
shoots and making patches on foliage. 
It has never, in our experience, suc- 
ceeded in killing an outdoor plant, but 
it can stunt and deform growth. Mil- 
dew is a disease of high humidity. Un- 
like black spot, it does not require 


immersion in water to germinate the 
fungus spores. Actually, germination is 
inhibited by free water on the leaf 
surface; near saturation is required. 
A warm moist day followed by a cool 
night is ideal for mildew germination. 
Spores are broadcast by wind or by 
any physical disturbance of the leaf. 
Spores probably float a_ considerable 
distance on a good breeze. 

Control: Apply Karathane. This will 
give complete control if used as 
directed. Karathane will not eradicate 
mildew, because the fungus can renew 
itself from dormant spores which no 
chemical known to date can touch, but 
it will kill and control the active fungus 
on the leaves. However, do not apply 
when the temperature is over 85 de- 
grees; at that heat in our gardens it 
has caused some foliage burn. 


Rep Spier: These are becoming a 
serious problem indeed. Not spiders at 
all, but tiny mites, they congregate 
under rose leaves and suck the juices. 
Multiplying and operating best in hot 
dry weather, they cause a yellowing 
and browning of leaves that is often 
mistaken for drought damage. On ex- 
amination the underside of affected 
foliage will often show a faint mass of 
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ULY CAN BE A TRYING MONTH in the 
] garden, depending on the weather 

and the precautions we take to con- 
serve moisture and check weeds in this 
popular vacation month. If you plan to 
spend considerable time in your garden 
during these warm days, do your chores 
in the early morning or evening. 


Care of Your Lawn 


Take 


is the time of year when many 
newly-made lawns come to grief. All too 
often the tendency is to cut too closely, 
with the result that the lawn burns badly 
and crab grass soon takes over. Set your 
mower so that the grass can be allowed to 
stand two inches high when cut. When 
you water, do a thorough job. One com- 
plete soaking a week is worth much more 
than a half dozen light sprinklings. 


This 


Make the Most of Mulches 


Mulching your flower beds and borders 
is the easiest and most effective way to 
keep plants in a thriving condition and 
check weeds at the same time. Beds 
should be watered and fed thoroughly 
before applying the mulch. Peat moss and 
buckwheat hulls are more attractive in 
appearance than most materials used for 
this purpose. However, salt marsh hay, 
straw and sawdust are equally effective. 


Beware of Red Spider 


If some cf your needle evergreens are 
sickly in appearance and have a some- 


what grayish cast instead of the normal 


healthy green coloring to which you are 
inspect them for red spider. 
mites gather on the under 
leaves and literally suck the 
They multiply rapidly, 

temperature rises. A 
strong spray from the hose will help 
destroy them, but you may not eliminate 
all of them. Use any of the good miti- 
cides on the market or malathion to con- 
trol them. If the infestation is heavy, two 
sprays may be necessary. 


accustomed, 
These tiny 
sides of the 
life from them. 
especially as the 


Try Air Layering 


Part of the fun of gardening comes 
from propagating flowering shrubs in or- 
der to obtain additional specimens for 
your garden. If you have never tried air 
layering, you will find it a new and ex- 
citing adventure. Follow the steps out- 
lined in the sketches below and experi- 
ment with some of the choice plants you 
enjoy growing. 


Sow Perennial Seeds Now 


Seed of such perennials as columbine, 
pyrethrum, primroses and various kinds 
of rock plants can be sown now. Prepare 
your seed bed carefully and keep the soil 
thoroughly moist until the seed is germi- 
nated. If possible set aside a small plot 
where the young seedlings can be set out 
in rows and grown on for transplanting 
early next spring. A light covering with 
evergreen boughs, put on after’ the 
ground freezes late in the fall, will keep 
the young plants from heaving. 


Summer Rose Care 


The surest way to keep your roses and 
perennials disease free is to have a regu- 
lar schedule for spraying. This task can 
be made as easy as you wish to make it. 
Mix only enough spray to do the job, and 
be sure to wash out the sprayer thorough- 
ly after using it, since residues of many 
sprays tend to clog the nozzles. To control 
Japanese beetles, spray with methoxychlor 
or DDT and hand pick or knock into a jar 
or can, partially filled with kerosene, as 
many as you can. Every beetle you destroy 
this year will aid materially in reducing 
next year’s brood. Persuade your neigh- 
bors to do likewise. 


Try Booster Feedings 


If some of your plants are not growing 
as vigorously as they should, feed with 
liquid manure or try foliar feeding. Keep 
all dead flowers picked off ta encourage 
maximum bloom on annuals and peren- 
nials. Cut back delphinium as soon as 
they have finished flowering and dig in a 
handful of complete fertilizer around 
each plant to encourage new growth at 
the base for a second crop of flowers in 


the fall. 
More Flowers on Biennials 


If dead flowers are removed fiom can- 
terbury bells they will produce a second 
crop of bloom in a few weeks. Cut back 
dead flower heads on sweet william and 
also loose straggly runners to encourage 
new growth from the crown of the plant. 
Such treatment makes it possible to en- 
william for several years and 
considered short-lived per- 


joy sweet 
they can be 
ennials. 


Hardy Asters and Chrysanthemums 


The last pinching of chrysanthemums 
and hardy asters should be completed by 
mid-July so that the plants will have 
ample time to form buds. Both these per- 
ennials respond readily to feeding. Since 
they are both comparatively shallow 
rooted, they need thorough watering dur- 
ing the dry spells and mulching will re- 
duce the amount of watcring necessary. 
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You e 
? 
TO ALL 


Your Sprinkler Needs 


IRRI-KIT 


r 
* LAWNS 
* GARDENS 
x GREENHOUSES 


The All-Aluminum IRRI-KIT is your 
answer to on-the-surface sprinkler 
needs and adaptable to your 
present hose connection. No in- 
stallation costs or problems. 


do it yourself 
* All lightweight portable 
aluminum 


%& Features especially designed 
RAINBIRD SPRINKLERS 


*% Adaptable to your present hose 
connection 

*% No installation costs or problems 

%*& Efficient coverage at all 
pressures 

% Compact—light— weighs 20 
pounds 

% The IRRI-KIT covers 1200 square 
feet 

*% Adaptable to any yard or 
garden 


%& Open stock available on all 
parts 


LAST FOREVER—EASY TO STORE 
AND COST SO LITTLE 





SEE ACTUAL ADVANTAGES OF 
IRRI-KIT IN OUR GARDENS 
“A Working Model At Work" 
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THE GOURD SOCIETY OF AMERICA, INC. 
300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
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Seeds 25¢ Pkt., Bull. 25¢, 35¢ 
Blueprint of trellis for gourds — 35 cents 
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New Horizons for Lilies 


Continued from page 365 


that much greater diversity is to come, 
and no one can predict what we shall 
see in the Aurelians 10 generations 
later. 

Miss Preston in 1932 and Dr. F. 
L. Skinner, Dropmore, Manitoba in 
1931 started another important line of 
breeding when they flowered seedlings 
from crosses between L. davidi will- 
mottiae and upright flowered L. um- 
bellatum types. Miss Preston’s famous 
stenographer series of red and orange 
lilies came from her cross, while Dr. 
Skinner produced Scottiae. These in 
themselves and as parents of many de- 
scendants from breeders too numerous 
to mention are making lily history. 


The writer has worked with lilies 
for many years and has several 
worthwhile hybrids to his credit. 


The best of the stenographer lilies, 
Brenda Watts, Lillian Cummings and 
Phyllis Cox are red and side facing. 
Muriel Condie and Lyla McCann are 
pale orange. Seedlings of these are red 
and orange and some face up. Corona- 
tion is pure yellow and reflexed. Nu- 
merous pure yellows, upright and side 
facing, are now appearing. 

L. davidi willmottiae has proven to 
be a sturdy parent for mingling the 
blood of several species. Prof. C. F. 
Patterson of the University of Sas- 
katchewan crossed it with L. cernuum, 
a dainty pale lilac nodding lily that 
does not last long in the garden. Even- 
tually, after several generations of 
breeding, he produced the near white 
White Queen, the rose colored Rose 
Queen and the lovely Lemon Queen. 
Tiger lily CL. tigrinum), Maxwill and 
the stenographer series have all en- 
tered into this group of lilies. White 

Turn to page 375 





Summer never ends in an 


GUCXCME 
“Garden Under Glass” 


Grow exotic flowers all winter long! 
Make colorful floral arrangements for 
your home every day of the year. 
Extend the enjoyment of your flower- 
growing hobby around the calendar. 


Famous Evertlite features: 
@ Lifetime maintenance-free construction 
@ Strong, light, rustproof aluminum alloy 
®@ Beautiful, harmonizing curved glass eaves 
®@ Completely prefabricated, easily erected 
®@ Choice of lean-to or full-size models 
@ Full line of Everlite accessories 


Model C-3 shown, $572.00 with door. Other models 
from $187.50. Write for free folder H-77. 
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Colorful Shrubs for Summer Gardens 


PRING-BLOOMING SHRUBS are sO 

much in the limelight with gar- 

deners that they often overlook 
those which bloom in late summer and 
autumn. If you plant only spring-flow- 
ering shrubs, as gardeners do, 
you soon discover that your shrub bor- 
ders are somewhat monotonous during 
the rest of the summer. By careful se- 
lection, you can include many hand- 
some, and not so well known, kinds 
to provide July, August and September 
color in our gardens. 

Two favorite summer bloomers in 
my garden are the swamp azalea ( Rho- 
dodendron viscosum) and summer- 
sweet (Clethra alnifolia). Although 
natives of swamps and moist 
lands, both are readily adapted to gen- 
eral garden conditions. Some leaf-mold 
or compost should be worked into the 
soil at planting time. Although plants 
prefer a moist soil, they will thrive un- 
der ordinary conditions. Generally 
speaking, these plants become more 
beautiful and assume a more compact 


most 


wood- 


shape under cultivation where they do 
not have to compete with taller grow- 
ing specimens for light and space to 
develop. They also bloom more abun- 
dantly in the garden than in the shade 
of their native woodlands. 


Fragrant Swamp Azalea 

Swamp azalea, the only July bloom- 
ing azalea, has a sweet, honeysuckle- 
like fragrance and is sometimes called 
swamp honeysuckle. Flowers are usu- 
ally white with carmine-tinted buds. 
There is a pink form, although this is 
rare. 

Summersweet (Clethra alnifolia), 
also known as sweet pepperbush is lit- 
erally covered with white flower spikes 
in July and August. The fragrance of 
the sweet smelling spires is an added 
attraction. Pink pepperbush (CC. alni- 
folia available from many 
nurseries and is exceedingly attractive. 

With the extensive road building go- 
ing on in many parts of the country 
and with new housing developments 
springing up all around us, many 
wooded areas are being completely de- 
stroyed. At the same time, many of 
our most beautiful native flowering 
shrubs will become extinct unless we 
provide a sanctuary for them in our 
gardens. 

In addition to native shrubs, there 
are cultivated kinds, which bloom in 
late summer and autumn. The stew- 
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rosea) is 


Alvhild V. Holmes 


artias, though not as commonly planted 
as some, are among the most desirable 
and deserve wider use. Showy stew- 
artia (Stewartia ovata grandiflora) is 
reliably hardy in New England and its 
white, wavy-petaled flowers, to four 
inches across, with golden stamens, ap- 
pear in July. Another striking feature 
is the orange-crimson foliage in the fall. 

Rating high among the summer-flow- 
ering shrubs are several hypericums. 
Sungold has the largest blossoms, which 
are produced in great quantities, trans- 
forming the shrub into a mound of 
glowing gold. It blooms all summer 


The new hydrangea Parsival is a spectac- 
ular plant with rich dark blue flowers 


and into the fall. The variety Hidcote, 
with bright yellow cup-like flowers, 
blooms profusely from June until frost. 
Both varieties are low-growing, two to 
three feet at maturity. Also there are 
several tall growing varieties with small- 
er blossoms. 

Rose of sharon (Hibiscus syriacus) 
provides a variety of color in its nu- 
merous forms, from white to pink, red, 
purple and variegated colors, in both 
double and single forms. Celestial Blue, 
a striking blue flowering variety, pro- 
duces single, disk-like blossoms in great 
abundance. August is the month when 
rose of sharon is at its best, although 
plants continue to bloom well into Sep- 
tember. 

While the common varieties of hy- 
drangeas are well known, our choice 
need no longer be limited to these. 


There is a distinctive hardy, semi-dou- 
ble variety called Domotoi which pro- 
duces immense globe-shaped flower 
clusters 12 to 15 inches in diameter. 
The color is pure pink when grown in 
alkaline soil, but will change to light 
blue in acid soils. 

The most unusual of all hydrangeas, 
Macrocephala has varied colors, snow- 
white, blue, and carmine-pink, all in 
one flower cluster. The new Parsival 
has rich dark blue blossoms when 
grown in acid soil. Oakleaf hydrangea 
(Hydrangea quercifolia) has large 
leaves, resembling in a magnified way 
the foliage of a gigantic oak. Its blos- 
soms, borne in enormous conical heads, 
are decidedly showy. Like other. hy- 
drangeas, plants grow well in light 
shade and appreciate plenty of mois- 
ture. 

Caryopteris Blue Mist bears its .clus- 
ters of powder-blue fringed flowers 
abundantly from August until frost. C. 
Heavenly Blue is a delightfully deep 
blue colored autumn-flowering shrub. 
Both are low-growing, averaging two 
feet in height. Plants grow best in light 
soil, the sandier the better, and must 
be grown in sun. This is particularly 
desirable for that hot, dry, sandy spot 
where few other shrubs will thrive. 


Blooms from July On 

Chaste-tree (Vitex agnus-castus) is 
a graceful, big scale shrub with attrac- 
tive spikes of fragrant lavender-blue 
flowers on plants six to eight feet or 
more in height and width. It blooms 
profusely from July until fall. 

We have two fine varieties of tama- 
rix—Pink Cascade, flesh pink, and 
Summer Glow, rose-pink. Both have a 
feathery blue-green foliage and bloom 
from July into September. 

Bush _ cinquefoil (Potentilla fruti- 
cosa) is one of our best low, deciduous 
shrubs. It thrives under below-zero 
temperatures. Two good varieties are 
Gold Drop and Katherine Dykes. Both 
have brilliant, golden-yellow buttercup- 
like flowers from early summer until 
September. 

In addition to these summer-bloom- 
ing kinds, there are a goodly number 
of shrubs and small trees whose foliage 
of brilliant red, golden-yellow, and sil- 
ver provides a startling contrast to the 
summer greenery. 

Among the silver-leaved shrubs, es- 
pecially noteworthy are buffalo-berry 

Turn to page 377 
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GRAVELY Gets It Done 


Faster! ... Better! 

New Steering Sulky, with Rotary Mower 
Attachment, provides the easiest, most 
efficient mowing ever! 

With Gravely, you fit your jobs perfectly 
with a choice of 30 performance-proved 
attachments . . . Do every lawn and garden 
job better, faster, easier! 

All-gear drive, power reverse, optional 
electric starter. Nation-wide sales and 
service ... Easy Payment Plan 

Write today for FREE 24-page 
“Power vs Drudgery’’ Booklet. 


GRAVELY TRACTORS. INC. 


} BOX 718 DUNBAR, W. VA 
FIELD-TESTED SINCE 1922 


Use MUL- WB 


(an organic mulch) 


rhis specially processed buckwheat hull mulch ts 
easy to use, stays in place, conserves moisture 
smothers weeds. It's non-absorptive lets water in 
but not out. Provides attractive dark brown back- 
ground for roses, flowers. Prevents mud splatter on 
foundations. Also used widely on vegetable gardens, 
strawberries, shrubs. Easy-to-handle 50 Ib. bags 
200 Ibs. covers 260 sq. ft. 1’’ deep.) Prices F.O.B 
Cohoeton, N 

200 Ibs. $ 6.00 1000 tbs. $22.00 

500 ths. 12.80 2000 Ibs. 43.00 


Order from ad or write for free folder 


LARROWE MILLS, INC. 
Box 57 Cohocton, New York 


NEW STRAIN 
FREESIAS 


Dutch Greenhouse 


Wide open flowers of large size on tall stems, 
and delightfully fragrant. Plants of unusual 
strength and vigor. 
BLUE YELLOW 
WHITE PINK 
ORANGE (exceptional) 
Really Jumbo bulbs: $2.00 per dox.; 
3.50 per 25; $11.50 per 100 
NOTE: We also offer the famous greenhouse 
domestic FREESIAS (Van Bourgondien strain), all 
varieties, including fine new Goldfinch. 
Top-size Bulbu: $2.75 per doz. $5.00 per 
25; $18.00 per 100 


Order Your Bulbs Early — Supply Limited 


BURNETT BROS., INC. 
Seedsmen Since 1907 
Dept. C, 92 Chambers St. 
New York 7, N. Y. 
Phones: BArclay 7-6138 & 7829 
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Five Months of Daylilies 
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foot stems. These all bloom in July. Tin- 
kle, a creamy yellow, blooms in June and 
Ebony Boy, a deep maroon on 20-inch 
stems, blooms in September. 

For those who like red in the garden, 
there are many varieties available. Of 
these, Red Sox, growing 38 inches high, is 
a non-fading variety. Deeper in color is the 
velvety, wide-petaled Display. For the 
specialist who wants the best, try The 
Doctor. Royal Ruby is a shade-loving va- 
riety that has the effect of a glowing ruby. 
With these, plant the red and pale yellow 
Gay Troubador. Its petals of Indian red 
and sepals of maize yellow remind one of 
the sleeves of troubadors of olden days. 
There never seem to be enough varieties 
in the apple yellow class, but a few to con- 
Frost, Colonel Joe, Pale 


sider are Jack 
Atlas and Scorpio of 


Hands, Bountiful 
spidery form. 

For a yellow, orange and brown com- 
bination start with Windsor Tan, a vel- 
vety bicolor of buff and tan, which is 
almost golden brown. With this, use some 
of the clear orange varieties like Naranja, 
Orange Beauty, Nehoiden, Butterscotch 
and High Noon. These are all good grow- 
ers and give a bold effect. In fact, prac- 
tically all varieties grow and winter well 
with reasonable care. 

In the North it is well to cover the 
evergreen varieties lightly. For other va- 
rieties no covering is necessary unless 
they are planted so late that they are not 
well established before winter comes. 

As August approaches, we can enjoy the 
last flowers of the earlier varieties and 
the first flowers on the later varieties. 
Actually, the peak has been passed, but 
there is still good bloom. Tracery, with 
its firm flowers of light yellow, faintly 
dusted with a pale brown on 40-inch stems, 
planted by the side of Dorothea, a light 
yellow brushed with lilac with a darker 
eye, combine harmoniously with Canyon 
Purple and Black Friar. Rosalind, a selec- 
tion from the pink species H. fulva rosea, 
is a tall grower with small, rose pink 
bloom but is still worth a space in the 
garden. It is the parent of many of the 
modern pinks. 

There are still many more color varia- 
tions to consider. August Orange, Autumn 
ted, Yukon, a desirable yellow and No- 
nantum, maroon, are but a few. One of the 
sweetest in color is Afterglow, which needs 
to be placed in the front of the border, 
so that it can be seen at close range for 
its subtle color to be appreciated. The 
medium-sized flower, as it opens in the 
morning, has an under color of seashell 
pink with an over-all sheen. As it ages, 
the sheen disappears, but it is still charm- 
ing. 

Last to bloom are Dorothy McDade, a 
clear yellow; Autumn Daffodil, a small 
deep chrome-yellow of medium height 
with many small flowers; the tried and 
true Sunny West that blooms from July 
to September; Hankow, a rich orange 
with scarlet eye zone. This variety lasts 
until frost kills it. 








HYBRIDIST'S 
HIGHLIGHT 


Auratum X Rubellum 
at} mostly from A. Praecox 
ye with light to deep pink 

flowers 4 to 8 inches in 

, “" diameter. -June 
, blooming. Fertile on 
ond with Jillien Wal- 

lace and other Specio- 

~\ sum X Auratum crosses. 
= Very valuable for breed- 


‘as ing work or garden 
$25.00 Each 


show. 
. 


Avretum X Japonicum. Similar to Pfeiffer hybrids- 
Pink. July blooming. $10.00 Each 


Speciosum X Japonicum eorlier, lorger, flatter 
than Rubrum. Rubrum color. $10.00 Eoch 


% Rubrum X % Auratum X Y% Rubellum—Ultimate 
combination from which 1000 fine varieties should 
be developed in the next ten years. Holds promise 
for florist use of millions of bulbs and a five month 
succession of bloom for the garden. This strain has 
every shape, size, season and color except orange 
and purple. Mainly flat rubrum types in June and 
July. Flowering size bulbs $50.00 Each 


. 
JULLIAN WALLACE X (Aurctum X Rubellum) half 
Auratum, one fourth Speciosum and a_ fourth 
Rubellum. Flowering in late May ond June. These 
are fertile. White, pink, red. Mixed only. 
$0.00 Each 


Speciosum Punctatum X Auratum X (Auratum X 
Rubellum). Some are in bloom May 15, outside. 


$25.00 Each 
. 
BLACK BEAUTY. A clone likely Speciosum X 
Henryi very dork red, very vigorous. Reflex. 
Flowering size $25.00 Each 
>. 
TWINKLE. Likely the Formosa Speciosum Glori- 
osioides but really not a Speciosum (Epigeal and 
incompatible with Rubrum) and not the same as the 
China form. Very clear deep red and clear white. 
Flowering size $5.00 Each. Large $7.50 Each 
. 
WHITE HENRYI, a clone from Henryi crossed with 
likely Centifolium. The finest flat white with deep 
orange throat we hove seen. Very sweetly-scented 
six inch flower. Corsage type. Flowering $5.00 Each 
. 
Havemeyer X White Henryi. Flowering size. 
$3.00 Each 
+ 
Price's Formosanum X Longiflorum a true hybrid we 
have been growing for more than 20 yeors. 
$4.00 Each 
. 
PINK TIGER. A Regale hybrid X tiger cross. Has 
six inch Testaceum-shaped, salmon-pink flowers and 
bulbils. $25.00 Each 
. 
BLOOD TIGER, ca blood red early tiger de- 
rivative. $3.00 Each 
7 
YELLOW TIGER X (Red Umbellatum X Douricum 


Wilsoni). Yellow to red, black spotted. 62'’ flowers. 
$3.00 Each 


. 
PINK CENTIFOLIUMS. Flowering size. 
$2.00 Eoch 
. 


YELLOW TRUMPETS. Flowering size. 
$1.50 Each 





WELCOME 
Seeing is Believing, so when you are out our 
way please drop in-— you're always welcome. 
On 101 highway, 2 miles north of the Cali- 


fornia-Oregon line. 


LESLIE WOODRIFF 


Fairyland Begonia and Lily Garden 
HARBOR, OREGON 
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New Horizons for Lilies 
Continued from page 372 

and rose colors are new and unique 
in this group and are a great advance 
in lilies of this type. 

At the Boyce Thompson Institute, 
the old tiger lily, so well-known in 
New England gardens, was crossed 
with an upright flowered type to pro- 
duce a number of unattractive and un- 
promising hybrids. Jan de Graaff ac 
quired them and proceeded to inter- 
breed them for several generations. In 
the second and succeeding generations 
many new and attractive red, orange 
and yellow seedlings with upright, side- 
facing and reflexed flowers appeared. 
[hese are being distributed as Mid 
Century Hybrids under clonal names. 
Enchantment, nasturtium red in color, 
Palomino, a buff and Croesus, a pleas- 
ing yellow are typical varieties of this 
group. They are all bold, striking lilies, 
sure to thrive and increase rapidly. 

Lilies of the Pacific coast are a 
handsome lot, but except for leopard 
lily (L. pardalinum) are not apt to 
last long in eastern gardens. Back in 
the twenties, Dr. David Griffiths of the 
Bellingham Bulb Station in Washing- 
ton raised many seedlings involving 
Humboldt lily (L. humboldti), L. ocel- 
latum, L. pardalinum and Parry lily 
(L. parryi). From these seedlings he 
selected and named 10. These were not 
distributed widely and, eventually, Jan 
de Graaff collected many of them and 
began crossing them with each other. 


Bellingham Hybrids 

The resulting seedlings are being 
marketed as Bellingham hybrids and 
they are red, orange and yellow with 
reflexed flowers. Some excellent yel- 
lows have been produced, but, except 
for Shuksan, they tend to be short- 
lived. Further breeding should correct 
this weakness since the reds and or- 
anges are more durable. 

Another interesting group, not wide- 

distributed, but handsome, distinct 
and worthwhile is the L. martagon- 

hansoni group, sometimes known as 
Backhouse hybrids from Mrs. R. O. 
Backhouse, a pioneer breeder of lilies 
in England. Mrs. Backhouse began her 
crossing of L. hansoni with L. marta- 
gon and its varieties in the nineties. 
Eventually she introduced five varieties 
of which Brocade and Mrs. R. O. 
Backhouse are the best. Then, too, Ed- 
gar L. Kline of Oregon and Dr. F. L. 
Skinner have both made contributions 
in this group. Colors range from white 
through ivory, yellow, orange and red 
to the dark wine red L. martagon cat- 
taniae. They rarely get mosaic, are tol- 
erant of shade and are a handsome 
and worthwhile lot from which many 
good hybrids may yet be expected. 
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WENNER To (CEN go lcla hy 


Plant 

new 

Shrubs in ¢ 
the shrub * 
border for 

all-summer 
color 


In recent years, new beauty and interest have 

been added to foundation planting by the use of 

colorful new shrubs and roses. For this purpose, 

we suggest two splendid new introductions: 

Flamingo, a hardy new shrub rose whose large 

saucer-like flowers of flamingo-pink to rose-pink 

bloom profusely all summer until frost... and ... Will Scarlet, per- 

petual flowering cluster rose of bushy habit that produces large clus- New SHRUB ROSE 
ters of brilliant red flowers with a fine musk scent. Flamingo 


A FEW OTHER LOVELY NEW SHRUBS 


New ABELIOPHYLLUM, Distichum. Offered for the first New DEUTZIA a .. ae 
time in America, the latest discovery in shrubs. A rare an ee & 
very early flowering shrub that could easily be mistaken for a © 

lovely white Forsythia. In Feb. and March, compact 3 ft. plants 

are completely covered with masses of exquisite, white, bell- 

shaped flowers. Perfect for small gardens. 


New DEUTZIA, Kalmiaeflora. Superb new low growing 
shrub whose slender, arching branches are entirely hidden in 
May and June under a blanket of charming, frilled, bell-like, 
Kalmia-pink flowers. Hardy and easy-to-grow. Perfect for 
shrub border and small gardens. Grows only 3 ft. tall. 


New VIBURNUM, Carlcephalum. This very fragrant 
version of the ever-popular Snowball is the finest shrub 
pee nome in 50 years. Winner of highest honors at 
London's Royal Horticultural Show. Large, 6” clusters of 
fragrant white flowers bloom lavishly on 6 ft. plants. 


#77 


Hardy at below zero. Pat. #776. 
This is + SEE OVER 1300 SUBJECTS 
IN OUR NEW FALL CATALOG 


CARYOPTERIS 4 
Heavenly Blue 


Kalmiaeflora 


New CARYOPTERIS, Heavenly Blue. Dark blue 
form of Wayside’s famous introduction “Blue Mist.” 
A colorful new shrub that will satisfy the long-felt de- 
sire for blue in the Autumn garden. As many as 30 
exquisite, deep blue flower spikes bloom on a single 
plant. Stunning in the border and for cutting. 


SEND FOR THE WORLD’S FINEST 
HORTICULTURAL BOOK-CATALOG 


To be sure you get your copy of this finest of all 
garden catalogs, please enclose 50¢, coin or stamps, 
to cover postage and handling costs. Don’t delay— 
send for this valuable 130 page garden book to- 
day. No other catalog in America can compare 
with it in size or beauty. Hundreds of true-color 
illustrations, accurate descriptions and helpful 
cultural directions. It features a magnificent se- 
lection of over 1300 prize-winning new roses, 
flowering shrubs, rare bulbs, exotic lilies and hardy 
“Pedigreed” plants . . . all grown and rigidly tested 
in America’s most carefully supervised nursery. 


Gardens 


85 MENTOR AVE. MENTOR, OHIO 











New Look at Foliar Feeding 
Continued from page 361 


age rather than having to pass through 
the soil medium, its results are quick and 
its effect is of short duration. Urea 
nitrogen compounds are available com- 
mercially and the usually recommend- 
ed rate of mixing is four ounces per 
five gallons of water. Certain plants do 
not absorb and utilize urea nitrogen 
applied to the foliage. Notable among 
this group are the peach and certain 
others of the stone fruits so that urea 


foliage sprays to this group of plants 
should be avoided. 

In the production of fruit crops such 
as the apple, it is recognized that sea- 
sonal requirements for nitrogen are de- 
pendent to a large extent upon the size 
of the crop being produced. At the 
same time a certain more or less regular 
quantity of nitrogen is required early 
in the spring some six to eight weeks be- 
fore bloom. This early application of 
nitrogen is normally made in the form 
of a soil application and if a normal 
crop is produced this may be sufficient 


Tt 


from our OWN 


Send TODAY for the Beautiful . . . 


NURSERIES HOLLAND 


NEW deJager 1957 Fall Catalog 
The Most Authoritative Listing of Holland Bulbs 


88 pages with illustrations, many in color, of our 


Newest Creations and 


Standard 


Varieties 


Tulips, Daffodils, Narcissi, Hyacinths, Crocus 
and All of the Other Superb deJager Bulbs and Tubers 


For many years deJager Bulbs have been the choice of leading gardeners 


because of their guaranteed high productivity and their larger, lovelier, 


longer lasting blooms. deJager Bulbs are developed and perfected in our 


Holland Nurseries, which were established in 1870. 


Superb deJager Bulbs cost no more than ordinary stock 


Please enclose 25c with your catalog request to cover mailing and han- 


dling costs. This will be refunded on receipt of your bulb order. 


We Pay All Postage Costs in the U.S. and Canada 


Canadian 


tddress: P. deJager & Sons, Hamilton Rd. RR&, London, Ontario 


Prue iiyer Lend A 


SOUTH HAMILTON, MASS. 


A Subscription to HORTICULTURE makes an 


ideal Birthday, Anniversary or “Thank-you” 


Gift for your friends 


1 Year at 

$4.00 brings 
pleasure for 12 
months. 


you $1.40 on the 
single copy price. 


[13 Years at 

$9.50, saving 
you $3.10 on the 
single copy price. 


Years at 
00, saving 





Morticaliure - 


Vame 


300 Mass. Avenue 


Boston 15, Mass. 





to properly nourish the tree and help 
mature the crop. If, however, a very 
heavy crop is produced an additional 
quantity of nitrogen will benefit the 
trees. 

Positive evidence of crop size is dif- 
ficult to establish until after bloom, 
pollination and fruit set, danger of 
frost injury, and the so-called “June 
drop” have taken place. As a result the 
grower may not know that extra nitro- 
gen is needed until late in May or early 
June. Additional soil-applied nitrogen at 
this late date would be likely to retard 
the development of good fruit color and 
delay maturity. However, one or two 
foliage sprays of urea can do the job 
of supplying the needed nitrogen with- 
out contributing the above named dis- 
advantages. Urea foliage sprays may be 
applied as late as mid-June under these 
circumstances without producing un- 
desirable effects. 

Soil applied fertilizers must be dis 
solved in the soil solution and be car- 
ried by moisture into the rooting zone 
before they become effective. During 
periods of dry weather the application 
of such materials is ineffective unless 
supplemental irrigation is practiced 
and unless the period of dry weather is 
extended the plants are still able to 
obtain water from the deeper soil hori- 
zons. Foliar feeding is an effective way 
of applying nutrients during such peri- 
ods and serves to tide the plants over 
until soil applications of fertilizers can 
be absorbed. The material chosen in 
this case should be comparable in com- 
position to that which would otherwise 
be applied to the soil. In many such 
cases the nitrogen, phosphorus and po- 
tassium carrying formulas designed 
for foliar application will be the de- 
sired material. 


Correcting Chlorosis 

In recent years a whole new group 
of compounds have entered the fertil- 
izer industry. These are the complex 
chelates which have the ability to affix 
various metal ions to their molecular 
structure and hold them there against 
the physical forces of soil colloids. Ap- 
parently, the entire chelate molecule 
with its attached metal ion is absorbed 
by the plant and then the necessary 
metallic ion is utilized in metabolic 
processes. Such chelates have proven 
remarkably effective for soil application 
in correcting difficult nutritional prob- 
lems. One of the outstanding examples 
is in the correction of iron chlorosis of 
citrus. Now these materials are being 
successfully used for foliage application 
of certain essential elements which 
heretofore have been corrected only 
with considerable difficulty. Iron and 
manganese are two essential minor ele- 
ments which lend themselves to this 
type of material and application. 
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Plants like azalea, rhododendron 
and cultivated blueberry formerly had 
to be grown under very acid soil condi 
tions. If they were not, iron chlorosis 
developed. Now such plants may be 
grown successfully without the need for 
acidifying the soil providing that iron 
chelates are applied either by soil ap- 
plication or by foliar feeding. 

\t the present time, we must con 
clude that foliar feeding is not the an- 
swer to all our problems, not even to 
all of our problems regarding fertilizer 
application. It is a new and _ useful 
technique having, I believe, special ap- 
plication to specific problems, some of 
which are discussed in this article. As 
amateur or professional growers of 
fruits, vegetables, and ornamentals, we 
should use foliar feeding in these spe- 
cial ways as a valuable supplement to 
the proven soil fertilization techniques. 
No doubt as new materials and new 
applications are developed the tech- 
nique of foliar feeding will attain great- 
er acceptance and more extensive use. 


Colorful Shrubs 
for Summer Gardens 


Continued from page 373 


Shepherdia argentea) and silverberry 
Elaeagnus commutata). Russian Ol 
ive CE. augustifolia) is a small silvery- 
leaved tree that is fine for color-con 
trast. 

For golden-yellow leaves all summer, 
there is the new hardy privet Ligust- 
rum vicaryi. Golden elder (Sambucus 
nigra aurea) also offers its contrasting 
color. 

The low-growing Japanese red ma- 
ple retains iis brilliant red coloring all 
summer. Redleaf barberry (Berberis 
thunbergi atropurpurea) is particularly 
attractive whether grown as a separate 
shrub or as a hedge. 


Purple-leaf Plum 


I also like the purple-leaf plums for 
contrasting color—Prunus _ pissardi, 
and the newer varieties Newport and 
Thundercloud. Prunus cistena has 
more red in the leaves than the others 
and is sometimes listed as “redleaf sand 
cherry”. 

My favorite small tree for all-season 
red color is the Red-silver crab-apple. 
Blossoms are red, even the bark is red, 
and so are the small bright apples 
which adorn the tree all winter. The 
leaves are a rich maroon-red, dusted 
with silver. 

Chen there is the redleaf peach. Its 
rosy-red blossoms are followed by red 
leaves which retain their coloring all 
summer. But this tree offers something 
in addition to these—small, round, 
red-skinned peaches, with white flesh 
and a delicious flavor. 
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(powder) 4-oz. can $1.25 
(liquid) 1-pt. can $1.95 
(dry) 5-Ib. bag $2.98 


Larger sizes available 


But there's 
an easier way 
to kill 
crab grass! 


CRAB GRASS KILLER SODAR® 


* Proved best and most effective 
* For sprayer or spreader 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 
St. Joseph, Mo. * AMBLER, PA. ¢ Niles, Calif. 


Originators of 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T Weed Killers 


Easy-to-follow directions on containers 








40 Husky Field Divisions $5.00 _ 20 for $3.00 


dite Mare fares 


DWARF IRIS—12;‘ 


Biggest Dwarf Iris Value We Ever Offered 


Here is your opportunity to plant these miniature iris in 
quantity. For the rockery, any foreground planting or in beds 
they rival the tulips and daffodils for masses of early spring 
color. Colors include yellow, blue, wine and purple shades. 


ORDER NOW. The sooner you plant the more 
blooms you'll have in your garden next spring. 


Or, if you cannot accommodate 40 plants 


12 for $2.00 


POSTPAID, Minimum Order $2.00 
Box 38-H7, BORING, OREGON 





HAYES SPRAY GUNS. 


Hayes Garden Sprayers. For 
insecticides, fungicides, 
crab grass killers, fly, ant, 
and termite control. Six 
models from 11% gal. to 12 
gal. capacities. 


oO Hayes 6. Sprays 6 gal. 
with one loading. Positive on- 
and-off control valve. $9.95. 
© Hayes-Ette.@ 1% gal. 
sprayer. $2.95. 


ic) Hayes Lawn Sprayer. For 
lawn moth solutions, fun- 
gicides, weed killers, crab 
grass killers, herbicides, 
liquid and soluble ferti- 
lizers. Sprays 15 gal. $3.95. 


© Hayes Soil & Turf Sprayer. 
For semi-soluble Ferti- 
lizers, Soil Chemicals and 
heavy viscous materials. 
Large orifices. Non-clog- 
ging. Sprays 10 gal. $2.95. 





World's est Selling Garden Hose + Approved 
Leading Manufacturers of ny 5 wat ad 


At your nursery, hardware or garden supply dealer. 











Dwarfing Fruit Trees 


Continued from page 369 
for YOUR GARDEN Using radioactive-tracer methods, he 
found that knotting works somewhat 


like bark inversion. It is a case of inter 
ference with the nutrient sap which 
does not flow up the loop in the knot 
easily—an uphill trip. Thus, the roots 
lose nourishment, and their loss _be- 
comes a gain for the fruiting top of the 
ca 9 lt tree. The heads of such trees are kept 
varities or every garden. All the new : 4 a 
/ié down to a height of about six feet. 

kinds, grown and tested by us, freshly Actually, dwarf apple and pear trees 
dug, and shipped directly to you. Per- are not new. They have been grown by 
sonal service and quality are our European gardeners for centuries. But 





Our NEW CATALOG describes the world’s 
largest selection of hardy garden lilies, 
especially selected for your approval. 
Profusely illustrated, it is filled with cul- 
tural information and suggestions of 


tradition. 





Write for FREE [strated Catalog 


WE HANDLE ALL 
IMPORTATION DETAILS : { / ) 
an Y est 


Dept. H, Greenock Farms, Georgetown, Ontario, Canada 




















Standard of Quafity 
DELPHINIUM 


THE WORLD OVER 


The Pacific Strain of Delphinium 
hybrids have been world-renown- 
' -. ed for their highest quality for 
1957 COLOR * over 25 years. Consistent flower 
re rhhngesd show winners whenever entered. 
Write for it today! a Vetterle & Reinelt 
Sin Dept. H, Capitola, California 


Fresh seed from new crop 
available by August ist. 


THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE li i ye ie tg ear 


in supplying HIGH CLASS HOLLAND BULBS, the cream of the crop, direct home gardens where space is limited. 
to American Amateur Gardeners, is at your service. 
VANZONNEVELD’S famous bulbs, have been assisting that long, in beau- ow | pag ag have they aroused 
tifying American Gardens. Catalogs with gorgeous color guide free from enthusiasm in this country, and they 
are now on sale by many nurseries. 


SVEN VANZONNEVELD COLLEGEVILLE Among standard types, apple trees are 
R.D.1. PENNSYLVANIA dwarfed by grafting on special dwarf 
ing stocks, pears by grafting on quince 
a nn Re 
; m } : varieties. 
\Now s The Time To Sow The New | The Arnold Arboretum experiments 
GARDEN POOL have been modernizing this technique 


GIANT PANSY SEEDS GLASPOOL & : For instance, Dr. Sax has developed 


le iant Swiss type Pansy with huge Rugg af nr *rglas new dw arfing rootstocks for peaches 
ed F : 7 
ariety of sparkling colors eek tn oon : and plums. The basic technique used 


its. Finest Pansy Mix- AP tr 
s er 30 seer mREve fre e : ° . " > a 
wR ec Bane rae gh oo lem a 415’ long, de ; is budding, the simplest form of graft- 
spring. Cultural directions with ; , ye em " : 7 . Pe 
Guat as alaenion acum. pering to 4 vari - i . ing. When you learn how to do it, you 
death to belt « 


eed. Order today rj ; 1 
aquatic io ‘ Se, will open a new way to fun and profit. 


| Cut-Flower Mixture Pansy Seed - built in as 
Regular Pack $1.50 ppd. . plants For example, you can produce your 


) Double Pack $2.50 ppd Easily installed no plumbing — just dig a hol . 

) Corvor CATALOG FREI Soo teat — level, with er ead Ww ide tunee own peaches and plums on trees that 
op eeps dirt out 7 . ; ; . 4 

© heege dirt on fruit quickly and are the right size for 


PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM & NURSERY Ces S08.SD <> OLE. Wennen. 8.6. growing on a lawn, or even in handy 


Box 377 BRISTOL, PA. Production Plastics Corp., Box 148, Warren, R. |. Turn to page 390 
—$ LLL é 
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Keep Rose Pests on the Run 


Continued from page 370 


white cobwebs. A low-power glass will 
reveal mites working busily. Plants may 
be completely defoliated in midsum- 
mer. It is a law of nature that if 
predators of a pest are reduced, the 
pest runs riot. Before the use of DDT, 
red spiders were kept in better control 
by the insect enemies which DDT now 
destroys. Although essential, the use of 
DDT has allowed the spider mite to 
range unchecked. Since the mite is not 
affected by DDT, we must go to other 
sources for control. 


Control: We have three control ma- 
terials—aramite, dimite, and mala- 
thion. Use carefully as directed, for 
these are somewhat poisonous to 
humans. 


Ropvents-Mice: The dark-brown pine 
mouse, a fairly serious enemy in eastern 
United States, burrows in rose beds 
and eats roots. Plants which have been 
attacked (usually during the winter) 
collapse and die at the start of the 
growing season. A sharp tug at the 
crown of an affected bush will bring up 
nothing but a gnawed stump. 

Control: Place poison baits (usually 
strychnine-impregnated grain in small 
plastic covers) in the burrows. This is 
a somewhat effective control. The best 
solution is probably a hungry cat. 


Mores: The damage they do is more 
aesthetic than serious. These are insect 
eaters; and while mole tunnels disturb 
roots in a rose bed, plants are not 
harmed physically. There are dozens 
of so-called remedies for moles, none 
particularly effective. 
Rassitrs: You may love them but we do 
not. When the ground is snow cov- 
ered, they gnaw and girdle canes and 
do considerable damage. 

Control: Chase them! 
Rust: Rarely seen in the East, this 
fungus is serious in California and 
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nearby areas. In spring, tiny orange- 
to-yellow spots appear under the leaves. 
Later the spots enlarge and become 
powdery orange masses. Finally, the 
orange spores are replaced by black 
ones which carry the fungus through 
the cool weather. Rust can defoliate a 
plant almost as effectively as blackspot, 
and in some areas it is a serious disease. 
Conditions for germination are similar 
to those for blackspot—splashing water 
and four hours of being wet. 

Control: Use captan as suggested for 
blackspot. 


Turips: These tiny suckers and chew- 
ers are serious on roses with soft petal- 
age and light-colored blooms. Infested 
buds ball. Examination reveals rasped 
and roughened petal edges, deep within 
the bud. If the bud is opened, many 
very tiny, very thin, yellow-to-light 
brown insects are discovered. Exposed, 
they scurry to concealment. 

Control: Spray with DDT, which is 
somewhat effective, but since thrips 
work between the petals and inside 
buds, complete control is a problem. 

In order to prevent the many ills, a 
reasonably exact schedule must be set 
up and maintained. While winter is 
still with us, a “dormant” lime sulfur 
spray must be used, wetting plants and 
beds thoroughly. The regular spraying 
or dusting program must be begun as 
soon as the leaves begin to unfold, and 
maintained until frost has defoliated 
the plants. 

Spray Schedules 

How often? This has a_ variable 
answer. In wet seasons, black spot and 
rust become more annoying because of 
their peculiar methods of infection. In 
dry seasons, spider mite will be more of 
a problem. Therefore, spray schedules 
must be altered to suit the weather 
conditions prevailing at the time. 

Normally, with the materials which 
have recently become available, roses 
should be sprayed or dusted at least 
every week, and in cases of serious in- 
fection or infestation every few days. 
If there are only a few plants in- 
volved, this will consume but little time. 
However, attention must be regular if 
you want best results. 
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PROTECT 
your privacy and property 


VARIETY Many more styles than are 
available anywhere else. 56 different 
types, styles and heights for you to 
choose from. 


QUALITY Better proportions, niceties 
of fit, construction and detail — these 
things “characterize” Walpole fenc- 
ing. They are the unmistakable marks 

Walpole’s higher standards of 
manufacture and design. 


EXPERIENCE Walpole has been in 
the business longer and makes more 
rustic cedar fencing than anybody else. 
We've specialized in this type of 
fencing for 24 years. 


COST...less than most people think. 
For among 50 feet of Post and Rail 
Fencing for only $20. Other styles 
accordingly. You can’t do better any- 
where else. No need to shop around. 
Easy terms available. 


WHY BE SATISFIED WITH LESS 
Visit one of our 3 spacious display 
grounds or write or phone for free 12 
page Fence Catalog, containing 50 
pictures of Walpole Fences in use. 
Prices included. 


WALPOLE 
WOODWORKERS 


Cedar Fences, smal! buildings, rustic furniture 


WALPOLE, MASS. « 767 EAST ST., RTE. 27 
Telephone MONTROSE 8-2800 








PRUNING 


AS 7-4204-4205 





TREE WORK 


REMOVAL 
BIG TREE MOVING 


Satisfactory work at a reasonable cost 


WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 











Brookline, Mass. 





Potted Plants for Picturesque Lf ects 


Use Them to Provide Color on Your Porch or Terrace This Summer 


1. A paved terrace or patio makes an ideal setting 
for a portable garden. Plants in containers can be moved 
about easily, according to their light needs. 

2. Agapanthus or blue lily-of-the-Nile needs a large con- 
tainer because of its immense roots. The strap-like foliage is 
attractive throughout the growing year. 

3. Old-time wooden and wire plant stands, popular 50 
years ago, are being widely used today for displaying col- 
lections of house plants on porches and terraces. 

4. Wooden boxes designed to form a unit are easily 
made of any long lasting wood such as redwood. 

5. Plant boxes on steps lend color and interest and pro- 
vide a setting for various kinds of flowering plants. 

6. Fuchsias are highly decorative and bloom profusely 
throughout the summer. They flourish in full sun or partial 
shade and respond readily to feeding. 

7. Cast iron urns, often available from second hand 
shops or junk dealers, are ornamental and practical for the 
display of flowering plants and trailing vines. 

8. An old well head, a wall fountain, a pool or a well- 
placed figure can be utilized as a focal point on a terrace 
or patio. Plants in containers can be used to embellish and 
give a finished appearance to such a setting. 

9. Fill the pockets of a strawberry jar with cacti and 
succulents for a sunny spot in your garden. In this way you 
can enjoy a wide variety of desert plants. 

10. Tubbed specimens of hydrangeas can be used ef- 
fectively along paths or to add color on your terrace. 

11. For shady locations, few summer-flowering bulbs 
are more decorative than fancy-leaved caladiums. There are 
many varieties including Candidum with lush green and 
white foliage. 

12. Geraniums and other free-flowering pot plants can be 
used to accentuate a pool. 


In the small city garden shown opposite, gerani- 
ums and fuchsias have been used effectively as an 
entrance planting. 
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_— and perennials have been used in subtle color combinations to create a border that gives the illusion of structure 
without the use of trees and shrubs or an architectural background. The basic color combinations, planned with skill and 
taste, may well serve to inspire home gardeners. When planning borders of various sizes and types, use color in broad masses. 








Your Color Scheme Speaks for You 


Mary C. Seckman, Clarksburg, West Virginia 


OLOR FOR YOUR GARDEN is first 
a matter of personal preference. 
Then it may be accidental with 
the choice of trees, shrubs and flowers. 
While such accidental color harmonies 
are, at times, most pleasing, the risk of 
unsatisfactory combinations is great. 
Actually, it is far safer to rely on plans. 
[here are two approaches to planned 
color: the first is to make a plan; the 
second, to consult and work with a 
professional landscape architect. Fortu- 
nate, indeed, are those living in the 
area where such competent professionals 
as John A. and his wife, Carol L. 
Grant may be found. From their 
charming and helpful book, Garden De- 
sign, our color illustration is taken. 
Coler in a garden should reflect the 
personality of the owner. The color may 
be bold and striking, or muted, pleas- 
antly subdued and less obvious. In your 
own garden you should be free to ex 
press personal taste without question. 
But results will be happier if there is 


color harmony. A study of color charts 
will be helpful to the uninitiated in 
planning an harmonious design. But 
experience with plants is the best guide 
of all. You can paint a charming pic- 
ture with plants, or can create dis- 
harmony, unrest and a spotty effect. 

Color schemes are chosen to suit the 
climate, the season, the type of archi- 
tecture of your house and size of your 
garden. What is suitable and in scale 
for a small garden will be weak and 
ineffectual in a large one. Both color— 
such as from vivid red azaleas, gorgeous 
and breath-taking among masses of 
shiny evergreen foliage in the South, 
can be a torture against the raw red 
brick of a modern home. A close-packed 
perennial border of New England 
would not be possible in our southern 
areas. One in pastel coloring with 
dainty flowers would be in keeping with 
a cottage-type house or colonial place, 
and out of all character with a stream- 
lined, modern home. 


Colors of many plants are brighter 
in cooler, moist sections of the country. 
However, the use of too much strong 
color is to be avoided. Drifts and long 
curving areas of a single color can be 
more satisfying than the same number 
of plants dotted through a border, or 
of single plants different in color. 
Nothing is more pathetic than a thin, 
woe-begone, straight line of mixed 
tulips. Colors blend more pleasantly 
when there is a gentle transition, by 
the use of related hues, from one to 
the other. 

In my own garden, color began ac- 
cidentally, and was influenced largely 
by those we preferred and by the plants 
which were happiest in our climate. As 
my knowledge of plants grew I began to 
group them according to their needs 
and, in many cases, to their seasons of 
bloom. The problem of upkeep stressed 
the importance of planting permanent 
plants where they would require the 

Turn to page 387 


Key to the Planting Illustrated on the Opposite Page 


1. White tuberous be- White zinnia 23. Carmen snap- Purple viola White geranium 


gonia, ferns 
Nicotiana-white 
White perennial 
phlox 

White fibrous be- 
gonia 

White viola 

Pale pink fib. be- 
gonia 

Shasta daisy 
Ageratum 

Pale pink snap- 
dragon 


10. Tall white snap- 


dragon 


July 1957 


dragon 
Lavender viola 
Salpiglossus 
tose zinnia 
Tall pale pink 
snapdragon 
Chamois stock 
Pale pink ger- 
anium 
Medium pink 
fuchsia 

Med. pink fib. 


White stock 

Pale pink stock 
Mauve stock 

Rose stock 

Dwarf pink annual 
phlox 

Bright pink snap- 
dragon 

Pale pink annual 
phlox 

Pink zinnia 

Bright pink snap- begonia 

dragon Crimson fib. be- 
Pink stock gonia 
Heliotrope Crimson astilbe 


vi + 
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on 
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Ww 
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Med. pink tub. 
begonia 

Deep pink tub. be- 
gonia 

all bright pink 
snapdragon 
Campanula lacti- 
flora 

Purple stock 
Heliotrope dwarf 
Bright pink snap- 
dragon (med. ht.) 
Pale pink snap- 
dragon (med. ht.) 
Crimson snap- 
dragon (med. ht.) 


Pink geranium 
Tall crimson 
snapdragon 
Crimson annual 
phlox 

Drummond phlox 
Tall rose snap- 
dragon 

Pink ivy ger- 
anium 

Perennial phlox 
Lt. blue delphin- 
ium 

Lav. purple viola 
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Michigan 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


Room 206 Old City Hall 


715 Woodward Avenue 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Telephone Woodward 3-2252 


“Gardens Around the World Travel 
File” has received several addi- 
tions from globe-trotting and air- 
hopping members who share their 
experiences with others about to 
travel to far and lovely places. 


SO bbb ob bobob ob bbb bo bb bbb bb bt 


Does anyone have an extra cop) of 
*Carouins Garpens” by E. T 

Shaffer. Published 1939. By the 
University of North Carolina 


Press? 


This History, Romance and Tradi- 
tion of many gardens of two states 
through more than two centuries 
is a delightful and helpful prelude 
to any visit through the Carolinas. 


* * * 


FLOWER SHOW MATERIALS 
Judges Sheets, Entry Tags, Prize 
Seals purchased by the Society in 
quantity and —s to Garden 


Clubs at cost. (Plus Postage. 
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Annual Rose Show 
OF THE 


Massachusetts 
Horticultural 
Society 
IN COOPERATION WITH 


The New England Rose 


Society 
AND 





The American Rose 


Society 
. 
Monday, June 24, 2 to 9 P.M. 
and 


Tuesday, June 25, 10 A.M. 
to 9 P.M. 
oe 
HORTICULTURAL HALL 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Admission Free 





Clippings from 


CLUBS and 
SOCIETIES 


Maine House and Garden Tour 


On July 18, eight houses and gardens 
in Camden, Maine will be open to the 
public. Places to be visited include the 
extensive gardens of “Spite House”, the 
summer residence of Mr. and Mrs. Don- 
ald D. Dodge, and the gardens of “Ni- 
maha”, the home of Mr. and Mrs. Cary 
Bok. Also to be open are the 1764 house 
of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Sutton, and the 
1803 house of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Lewis. 
The lakeside gardens of Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Riker Proctor, “High Meadow”, the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. David F. Anderson, the 
seaside gardens of Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
L. Bowditch, and the summer home of 
Mr. and Mrs. John S. Ames, Jr. are also 


included on the tour. For further informa- 
tion write: Mrs. Alexander R. Gillmor, 
49 High St., Camden, Me. 


Miami's “Garden of The Americas” 


Trees and flowers from every American 
republic are taking root in Miami's new 
“Garden of the Americas”. Located on 
Watson Island, between Miami and Miami 
Beach on the MacArthur Causeway, the 
idea for this unique garden was conceived 
by Miami's Mayor Randall. He invited 
each nation to send plants as a token of 
friendship. Among the plants received to 
date are the royal palm from Cuba, 
mahogany from the Dominican Republic, 
quinine tree from Ecuador and rare spe- 
cies of philodendron from Brazil. 














W. Crark, President 
Mrs. E. Pact 


Mr. Georcr 


Library 

During the hot summer months we 
invite you to enjoy our air-conditioned 
library and reading rooms. The more 
than 7,100 books on horticulture and 
related subjects will be of great help 
in solving your problems and in giv- 
endless new ideas. The li- 
brary is open Monday through Fri- 
day 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. all year. Come 
in and browse around as you desire. 
Members may have books mailed to 
them at their homes upon contacting 
the librarian by mail or phone. 


ing vou 


Book Review 

Roses For Pleasure, by 
Thomson and Helen Van 
son. Van Nostrand Co., 
N. J. $5.95. 


Richard 
Pelt Wil- 


Princeton, 


Plants, like clothes, change accord- 
ing to the fashion of the times. The 
favorite roses of a century ago are 
largely forgotten to-day, and many 
of the varieties which graced the cat- 
alogs of even 20 years ago have 
bowed from the garden scene. In 
this book, however, we are told of 


the worthy roses of every type, be 





The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


389 Suburban Station Building, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


ALLINSON, Secretary 


Dr. J. FRANKLIN StTYER, Treasurer 


they old or new, still worth growing. 
New roses are also evaluated, not 
only the well-known floribundas and 
hybrid teas, but the hybrids and selec- 
tions of other types. 


The historical background of the 
many groups is well-covered. Good 
lists give the needed information on 
the garden qualities and space re- 
quired of the varieties. The individu- 
al idiosyncrasies of many varieties 
and species are noted. There is im- 
portant information on pruning, il- 
lustrated by drawings. Pests and di- 
seases, soils, fertilizing, planting and 
winter protection are  well-covered. 
The book is in tune with the modern 
place where most or all of the work 
is done by the owner in his spare 
time. There is even a short section on 
propagation and _ hybridization, an- 
other on exhibiting and judging. 


198 well- 
were 


It is obvious that these 
and informative pages 
written from the experience of the 
authors. Mr. Thomson grows a great 
selection of species and varieties, old 
and new, on a small suburban place. 
Mrs. Wilson is well-known as a gar- 
dener and author. G. M. S. 


written 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


389 
Suburban Station Building, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


RITTENHOUSE 6-8352 





TELEPHONE 


Services of Horticulturist 


1957, Miss Mary P. 
capable horticul- 
turist, field of 
private garden consultation. For the 


Pe On May |, 
Phillips, our very 
resigned to enter the 


past seven years, from her wealth of 
information, she has counseled our 


members about their individual 
gardens and answered innumerable 
questions on subjects varying from 
technical data. 


ably, 


necessary cog in 


routine matters to 
She has, 
unseen but vitally 
the machinery of the Society’s part 
all other 
greatest 


also very been the 





in the Flower Shows and 


exhibits. We 


success. 


wish her the 


























June 24-25. Boston. Rose Show, Mass. 
Horticultural Soc., in cooperation with 
N.E. Rose Soc. & N.E. District of 
American Rose Soc., Horticultural Hall. 

Kittery Point, Maine. Flower 

Kittery Garden Club. 

Worcester, Mass. Lily & Del- 

Show, Worcester Horticul- 

Horticultural Bldg., 30 Elm 


June 26. 
Show, 

July 11. 
phinium 
tural Soc., 
St. 

July 11-13. Ithaca, N. Y. 
& Show, No. American Lily Soc., 
tobb Hall, Cornell University. 

July 18. Camden, Me. Open 
Garden Day. Write: Mrs. 
Gillmor, 49 High St., Camden. 

July 22-26. University Park, Penna. 
Short “Improving the Home 
Grounds”, Penna. State University. 
Write: Dr. Fred C. Snyder, Penna. 
State University. 

July 24. Boston. Hemerocallis Show, Mass. 
Horticultural Soc., in cooperation with 
Am. Hemerocallis Soc., Region 4, Horti- 
cultural Hall. 

July 27-28. Mansfield, Ohio. Gladiolus 
Show, Kingwood Center, 900 Park Ave. 
West. 

August. 
den 
Park Ave. 


July 1957 


Annual Meeting 
Riley- 


House & 
Hope P. 


Course, 


Gladiolus Gar- 
Center, 900 


Mansfield, Ohio. 
Display, Kingwood 
West. 


Aug. 3-4. Newport, R. I. Judging Home 
Gardens, Newport Horticultural Soc. 
Aug. 3-4. Seattle, Wash. Begonia & Shel- 
tered Garden Show, American Begonia 
Soc., Seattle Park Dept. and Puget 
Sound Fuchsia Soc., Loyal Heights 

Fieldhouse, 21st NW & W 77th. 

Aug. 4. West Springfield Mass. Gladiolus 
Exhibition, Western, Mass. Gladiolus 
Soc., Horace Moses Memorial Bldg., 
Eastern States Exposition Grounds. 

Aug. 4-5. Wheeling, W. Va. North Ameri- 
can Gladiolus Show, Ogelbay Park. 


National Lily Show 


July 11-13 are the dates of the 10th 
annual Lily Show and Convention of the 
North American Lily Society to* be held 
in Riley-Robb Hall at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York. There will be special 
awards, medals and cups. Entries are 
open to anyone who grows lilies. The pro- 
gram will feature lectures on lilies and a 
“Ask the Experts”, which will be 
open to the public. For further informa- 
tion and schedules, write: L. H. Mac- 
Daniels, 422 Chestnut St., Ithaca, N. Y. 


panel, 


Marblehead Floral Art Show 


Visitors to New 
will enjoy seeing a unique, 
art show at the Lee Mansion, Marblehead, 
Mass., August 9-11. Theme of the show, 
sponsored jointly by the Marblehead His- 
and the Arrangers of Mar- 
“Floral Reflections of 
Period flower arrange- 

staged by the Arrangers, will in- 
Flemish, Early American, Georgian, 
Federal, Victorian and Contempo- 

For further information, write: 

timer, 33 Birch St., Marble- 


England this summer 
historical floral 


torical Society 
blehead, will be 
(rts and Antiques.” 
ments, 
clude 
French, 
rary Art. 
Mrs. Joseph 
head, Mass. 


Oliver Wolcott Elected President 
Mass. Horticultural Society 


128th Annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society held 
at Horticultural Hall, May 6, Oliver Wol- 
cott of Hamilton, Mass., was elected Pres- 
ident succeeding John S. Ames of North 
Easton, who retired after fourteen years. 
Other officers include: Vice-president, 
Edward Dane; Vice-president and Treas- 
Stedman Buttrick; Assistant Treas- 
urer, Oliver F. Ames; Executive Secre- 
tary, Arno H. Nehrling. Elected to serve 
as trustees for three years were: Albert 
C. Burrage, Allen W. Hixon, Walter Hun- 
newell, Seth L. Kelsey and Mrs. Wil- 
liam A. Parker. 


At the 


urecr, 


Hemerocallis Show 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
in conjunction with Region 4, of the 
American Hemerocallis Society, will spon- 
sor their first daylily show, July 24, from 
1 p.m. to 7 p.M., at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, Mass. Twenty-five classes will be 
open to all amateur and commercial grow- 
ers, as well as, five flower arrangement 
groups. There will be Special Awards by 
the American Hemerocallis Society, in ad- 
dition to the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society's Medals and Certificates. Mrs. 
Percy Merry is general chairman and she 
will be assisted by Mrs. Raymond Cronin. 





- 
Giant Pansies 
Steele’s Mastodon Strain Seed 


BUTTERFLY HYBRIDS 
abundantly ruffied, frilled, 
butterfly sheen, jewel tones 
giant, 500 seed packet $2.00 

JUMBO PAYDIRT The largest golden yellow ever 
produced. Blooms have dark rays or tiny dark faces. 
Fine habit of growth and heat-resistant. 200 seed 
packet $1.00; 500 seed packet $2.00. 

SEA BLUE 
Very uniform 

JUMBO MIXED Huge, 
stemmed, two weeks early 

Giant packet of either of the last 2, $1.00 each; 2 packets, 

$1.80, 3 packets $2.50 (2 and 3 packet orders in any 

combination). 
$1.50 COMBINATION OFFER 
1 giant packet JUMBO Mixed and 1 regular packet 
BUTTERFLY HYBRIDS (a $2.00 value 
$3.00 COMBINATION OFFER 
ant packets of JUMBO MIXED, SEA BLUE and 
BU TTERFLY HYBRIDS (a $4.00 value) ~ 


Cultural Directions and Folder Free 


ROBERT L. POULSON 


DISTRIBUTOR OF FINE PANSY SEED 
Box 665, Smallwood Sullivan County, N. Y. 


WALDOR caceniiouses 


Exquisite pastel Jumbos 
fluted with blotches of 
, 200 seed packet $1.00; 


An intense blue pansy with a dark blotch. 


heavy substance, long- 





101 Models Under $500 
Prices as LOW as $239 


101 Waldor Aluminum Greenhouse models for less than 
$500 7 less than $300. WALDOR Greenhouse gardening 
is easier; a relaxing, year "round hobby or family project. 
Something to show friends! Extra income, too. All styles, 


sizes, for home or commercial growers. Trefabricated, 
simply erected, extended with only wrench and screw- 
driver. No rot, no rust, no painting. 10-yr. Guarantee. 
Send 25c, NEW 4-color CATALOG. 
WALDOR GREENHOUSES 
Dept. 1807 Salem, Mass. 





NEW ENGLAND'S FINEST 


TREE PEONY 


For FREE Catalog Write 


MARINUS VANDER POL 


Route 6, Fairhaven, Mass. 











RARE FLOWERING PLANTS 


Unusual House Plants, and sturdy. Hardy Peren- 
nial Plants, packed to ship safely from coast to 
coast. Seeds, too, hundreds of kinds. Ask for 
illustrated catalog and road map. Visitors wel- 
come at our Nursery. 


PEARCE SEED CO. 
Moorestown Dept.B New Jersey 


CHRISTMAS TREES 


OR hd 
Turn wasteland into profit. TREES 


Our famous Christmas Tree 
Growers’ Guide tells you 
how. Write for free copy. 


MUSSER Forests, 


Indiana Pa 








OUR 30th ANNIVERSARY SPECIAL 


Aurelian 
° Hybrid 
“Limelight” 


THREE GORGEOUS LILIES ONLY $2.00 


Here’s our greatest bargain offer — 3 beautiful exotic 
lilies — Speciosum “Crimson Glory,” DeGraaff’s famous 
nasturtium-red “Enchantment” (not pictured here) and 
Aurelian Hybrid ‘Limelight’ Strain — a gorgeous trio. 
June to August blooming. We offer one bulb each, full 


flowering size. Shipped only in October, 

eden aalia $4.50). Postpaid for only. . $2.00 
(FREE with this special, our ‘57 catalog) 

THE WORLD’S FINEST LILY CATALOG 


48 pages profusely illustrated in color, it lists over 175 
fascinating lilies, many new for ‘57. Also 12 kinds of 
Hardy Cyclamen, the finest Hardy Clematis, special Lily 
Food and spray material. Really, it's a cultural hand- 
book, invaluable to lily lovers. To get your copy, send 
25¢, coin or stamps, TODAY! 








See in your own garden the absolute perfection of our giant 
Olympic Hybrids (not pictured 
mail 
bulbs, postpaid for only 


OLYMPIC HYBRIDS LILY SPECIAL 


They rate the finest. We'll 
in October, th full floweri size 
you in ctobe ree tu wering si $1 .00 





(‘57 Catalog FREE with this offer) 





Speciosum 
“Crimson 
Glory . 


‘| Ketmuiie EM are - Lites 


BOX H * CANBY, OREGON 


Lily Specialists Since 1927 








SPECIAL OFFER! 


DAYLILIES 


ALL THREE 
ONLY 


$8.95 


THE DOCTOR 
POTENTATE 
WINDSOR TAN 


(Catalog Value $14.50) 


Write for catalog giving complete listing 
of all the best varieties at popular prices 


PARRY NURSERIES 


SIGNAL MOUNTAIN, TENNESSEE 


HEMEROCALLIS 


Originated by Mrs. Thomas Nesmith 
POTENTATE. Stout Medal 1952. 
PINK PRELUDE. Award of Merit 1955. 


New Pinks and Lavenders—Crinoline 

Belle, True Delight, Precious Treasure, Silken 

Sheen, Lavender Mist, Fortune's Favor. 
Catalog 20¢, Deductible from order 


FAIRMOUNT GARDENS 


LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 








WINDSOR TAN. Honorable Mention 1952. 














Keep AAU Your Copies of 
HORTICULTURE 


tna Permanent Studer, $2.50 


HORTICULTURE 


BACK NUMBERS 
Now Collectors’ Items 


Save Horticulture’s Beautiful Color 
Plates: for easy identification of plants 
and flowers; to help you create pleasing 
garden pictures; to provide inspira- 
tion in staging flower shows. 


ATTRACTIVELY LETTERED IN GOLD 


HORTICULTURE BINDER, 300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


Please send me a Horticulture Binder. $2.50 enclosed. 





READERS’ 
QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED 


Why do my gloxinia plants grow tall 
and spindly, with long stalks between the 
leaves, and what makes the leaves curl 
under? 

Gloxinia plants usually grow lanky be- 
cause of insufficient light. Although they 
do not want too much direct sunshine, 
they need strong light if they are to de- 
velop compact plants. We suggest that 
you change your plants to another loca- 
tion where they will receive sun in early 
morning or late afternoon. Sometimes, too 
much nitrogen in the soil will make them 
grow leggy. Avoid using manures or liquid 
plant foods that are high in nitrogen. Curl- 
ing of the leaves can be caused from 
under-watering or over-watering. Soil 
should be just moist but not wet. Placing 
pots on a saucer of pebbles so that excess 
moisture can drain away from the roots 
is beneficial. 


What causes some of the needles on 
my white pines to turn reddish brown and 
the bark turn yellow in patches? Some of 
these spots have an orange tinge to the 
edges, while others look like blisters or 
swellings. 

This is apparently the white pine blis- 
ter rust, a rather common disease of whit 
pines. To complete its life cycle, it must 
live part of its life on some plant of the 
currant (Ribes) family. To control, elimi- 
nate all currants, gooseberries and other 
members of that family, within an area 
of 300 to 900 feet or according to stat 
regulations. Be sure to destroy all the root 
system capable of resprouting. If the pine 
is not too badly infected, cut off in- 
fected branches, and clean out trunk in- 
fections, by peeling off the diseased bark. 
To be on the safe side, peel off a two 
inch side margin and a four inch top 
and bottom margin of the surrounding 


healthy bark, also. 


What can I do to grow healthier chrys- 
anthemums this summer? 


Chrysanthemums are relatively easy to 
grow, but they do require some attention. 
They are gross feeders and if given gen- 
erous amounts of a nitrogenous fertilizer, 
the flowers will be larger, have better 
color, stronger stems and the plants will 
be greener and healthier. Liquid manure, 
foliar feeding or a soluble high-nitrogen 
plant food are excellent, and frequent 
light feedings are better than one heavy 
application. Liquid feedings also help to 
supply necessary moisture. Since insuffi- 
cient moisture checks growth, water thor 
oughly during dry weather and mulch 
to conserve moisture. In wet seasons, pe- 
riodic spraying with fermate or dusting 
with sulphur will keep plants disease free. 
Pinch the tops of the plants two or 
three times to promote branching and 
maximum bloom. 


HORTICULTURE 





Your Color Scheme Speaks— 
Continued from page 383 
least work. The 


change somewhat with the seasons and 
additions of one kind or an- 


color combinations 
by yearly 
other. 
With the tender new green of 
spring, the palest tint is in a weeping 
willow’s streamers as the ever-welcome 
vellow crocuses open. Fragrant or win- 
ter honeysuckle (Lonicera fragrantissi- 
ma) is spangled with white blossoms 
like tiny butterflies——blossoms so sweet 
ly scented they are soon covered with 
swarms of bees. Winter jasmine (Jas 
minum nudiflorum ) contributes slender 
wands of bright yellow. Here and there 
the first 
March 


scillas. 


for as yet bloom is scant 

daffodils, February Gold and 
Sunshine, bloom among white 
Cushion euphorbia (Euphorbia epithy 
shows red-tinged leaf buds and 
the tightly furled lungwort 
or pulmonaria repeat the dark 
They open pink and deep blue, then 
the star-flowered glory-of-the-snow 
chionodoxa carries on the 
blue. Siberian squills, in deepest blue, 
flower with Silver Star and 
masses of  snow-flakes (leucojum 

Daffodil Beersheba’s white trumpets ap- 
pear with peach blossoms and the deli- 
flowers of the magnolia 
stellata), flushed 


moides 
leaves of 
red. 


intense 


narcissus 


star 
white 


cate 

Viagnolia 
palest pink. 

Then the cherries 
snowy abandon completely dominating 
the scene. Grape hyacinths, purple 
dwarf iris and Virginia bluebells mingle 
with colonies of white daffodils. With 
late jonquils there are daisy-flowered 
doronicums and_ hybrid 
yellow and white. Gay coral buds and 
blush to white blooms of fragrant snow- 


sweet flower in 


primroses in 


balls (Viburnum carlesi) and (CV. 
burkwoodi) blend with the delicate 
arbutus pink of Daphne Somerset. 

Pres. Grevy, a_blue-lavender lilac 
and the pink tulip Princess Elizabeth 
flowered together one year. Sheets of 
bloom from cerise and white creeping 
phlox—the “thrift” of the South—on 
out-of-the-way banks has its season of 
startling color. Two shades of blue- 
purple in an early bearded iris and a 
dwarf iris combined delightfully with 
primroses, wallflowers, Golden Sceptre 
jonquils and blue phlox (Phlox divari- 
cata) when they all bloomed at the 
same time. White tulip Mt. 
flowered in drifts behind tall scillas. 


Erebus, 


Subtle Combinations 


Pale yellow alyssum, iberis and 
arabis happy in front of late 
flowering chrysanthemums and fall as- 
ters. There, too, are the lavenders, my 
favorite variety, Hidcote Blue; Gypso- 
phila Fairy Perfect and Artemisia Silver 
Mound. Blue Bedder, a_ variety of 
mealycup or annual blue sage (Salvia 
\long 
Nepeta 
dusty 
grown 


seem 


is sown among these. 
Persian nepeta 
and 


farinacea 
the fringes 
adds _ its 
cineraria) is 


mussini 
miller 
from seed for silvery, cut foliage. 

In a quiet, corner 
ladyslippers seem so at home among 
fragile fronds of the lady fern. 

When flowering is finished in one 
border, it begins in another, for the 
results are better and the labor is less 
to group together plants of a season, 
or one or two flowering 
\ striking border this year was planted 
with pale yellow and white tulips, 
Sweet Harmony combined with spikes 
of pale and deep blue camassia and 
early, bright-yellow, dwarf daylilies. 


quota, 
Senecio 


woodsy yellow 


successively. 


Tulips from pink to rose have been 
most satisfying in a border in front of 
deciduous shrubs in fresh green. Iris 
in pink, blue and white follow. Before 
the iris is done, Oriental poppies will 
open in shades of pale pink to deep 
rose. Peonies are charming enough to 
make their own symphony of pink and 
white. But one year clear blue del- 
phiniums, Lyondel hybrids from seed, 
were set in to the rear for height. 

Enchanting color from other gardens 
comes to mind as I think over bloom in 
this West Virginia garden. An ancient, 
gnarled and twisted mimosa tree was 
the keynote of one of my Chilian gar- 
dens—this one overlooking the Pacific. 
In spring the tree. was smothered in 
clouds of yellow, fluffy blossoms. Sur- 
rounding the tree were masses of 
cinerarias in shades of blue and purple. 
These were followed by lavender and 
purple standard ~—chrysanthemums. 
From balcony boxes hung blue-purple 
petunias. Against an old stone wall 
were large drifts of white calla lilies, 
tall and stately. 

Satisfying beauty can come from a 
simple, inexpensive treatment of a gar- 
den problem. In my desert garden in 
the north of Chile, golden yellow 
climbing nasturtiums not only covered 
the brown stained lattice screen of the 
patio and provided needed shade but 
were spectacular and ideal for the cli 
mate and setting. In another patio of 
an old Spanish house—the patio full 
of tropical vegetation—we grew lark- 
spur and stock in pastel colors and 
fragrant white jasmine. The highlight 
of that cool court, where a fountain 
tinkled, was a vivid crimson hibiscus. 

From May on in this West Virginia 
garden there are borders of quiet green, 

Turn to page 389 
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70 BLACK AND WHITE PHOTOGRAPHS -s 
EXCELLENT PLANTING 


See Color Illustration Page 382 


ere is a stimulating and exciting book on garden design written by two landscape architects who know 

and love plants. Furthermore, they have succeeded admirably in conveying their knowledge and 
enthusiasm to home gardeners with well chosen words, superb pictures, planting plans and sketches. Plan- 
ning and planting a garden to achieve the most pleasing, practical and enjoyable results is the aim of 
every gardener worth his salt. Here is the book to inspire you and to tell you how. 


Horticulture’s Book Dept. 
300 Mass. Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
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HORTICULTURE’S GREEN THUMB DEPARTMENT 





CLASSIFIEDS 


Rate 30 cents a word, minimum $6.00, cash with order. 
10% discount for three consecutive issues using same copy. 
Yearly Contract Rate On Request 
Closing date 145 days previous to cover date 


Horticulture, 300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass 





AFRICAN VIOLETS 
AMERICA’S FINEST AFRICAN VIOLETS. send for free 
color catalog. FISCHER GREENHOUSE, Dept. HC5, | 
wood, New Jersey 
AFRICAN VIOLETS. Salem Joy, P tuted purplh 
flowers over DuPont girl foliag 0 each. Free List. Some 
outstanding originations nd P E * S -RE ENHOUSES. 4330 
Auburn Road, Salem, Oreg« 
AFRICAN VIOLET PLANTS, rooted leaves. Unbeliev 
prices FREE Listi ngs. EASTERBROOK, But 


AZALEAS 
AZALEAS, HYBRID RHODODENDRON 
For the very best send for your FREE 
NI RSERY, ( larksv lle, Maryland 


BEGONIAS 
NEW BEGONIA IRON CROSS’ a rhizomatou 


Malaya, large nile green puckered leaves with 
pattern in brown-red, $7.50 postpaid. JULIUS 
( OMPANY, Ruthe “rford, New Jersey 


BULBS 
HOLLAND GROWN BULBS. Our catalog offers you Pall- 


planting bulbs, as — ips, Daffodils, Hyacinths, Crocus, Ama- 
ryllis, ete. Free on application. Q. ELKHUIZE N, P.O. Box 45, 
SASSENHEIM, HOLL. AND. Dept. H 1 


DAYLILIES 


FINEST DAYLILY VARIETIES — QUALITY PLANTS — 
ANY FOUR — $10.00 — Pink Damask, Evelyn Claar, Naranja, 
Cradle Song, Ivory Chalice, Show Girl, Salmon Sheen, Madri- 
gal, Colonial Dame, Capri, Ruffled Pinafore, Paprika, Pink 
Glaze, Pink Spode, Joe House, Jennie Love. FOLLOWING 

FIVE FOR $5.00 Black Magic, Griselle, Cotillion, 
Howdy, Marionette, Friar Tuck, Garnet Robe, Jewel Russe! 
Painted Lad Joanna Hutchins, Knighthood, Lochinvar, 
Mister, Nina Winegar, Potentate, Sequin, Searlet Letter, 
Talisman, Windsor Tan. Free Catalog. TOM CRAIG, Rt. 4, 
Box 315, Escondido, ( alif 





Fria ess 


| AND HOLLY. 
TEN OAKS 


catalog 





s beauty tro 
bold palmat 


ROEHRS 

















DAYLILIES in blooming rize roots: Garden Capers, new yel- 
low with many wide petaléd 6 inch flowers on a low 2 foot 
bloom seape, $4.00. New Pinks: Pink Frolic $7.00, Pink Posy 
$7.50. Rock Garden Dwarfs: My Baby, pink, $2.00; Elfin, 
ellow, $1.50; Ming Toy, red, $1.00. Delivery mid-August 
through September. DILL GARDENS, 4730 Heege Ave., 
Affton, (St. Louis 23) Missouri. 


DAYLILIES. Bravo, 





Captain Blood, Cellini, Easter Morn, 
Georgia, Haile Selassie, My oa . Naranja, Painted Lad 
Ramona Seeligson, Royal Lady, Royal Ruby, Scarlet Sunset, 
Sweet Alice. Any 7, $5.00; postpaid Free list. WALLA WALLA 
FLOWER FARM, Walla Walla, W ashington 
DAYLILIES. THE BEST BLOOM will be in July. Come anc 
choose the varieties you want. Catalog. HOWE G : ARDE NS, 
Holliston, Massachusetts 
DR. STOUT'S HYBRID DAYLILIES. 84 pioneer an 
daylily introductions during almost fort ears of scientific 
breeding and critical evaluation by Dr. A B. Stout at the New 
York Botanical Gardens. The story, the descriptive list and 
announcements of future Stout introductions in future years 


r 25e. FARR NURSERY CO., Box 4, Womelsdorf, Pa 
EVERGREENS 
EVERGREENS, AZALEAS, RHODODENDRONS in baby 


sizes, Ornamental shrubs, trees, hollies. Send for free Spring 


Catalog. GREEN RIDG & NURSERY, Madison 6, Ohio 


FLOWER | ARRANGEMENT SUPPLIES 
EVERYTHING FOR FLOWER COMPOSITION — bases 


~woks, containers, dried materials New 32 page catalog 
10¢). FLORAL ART, Highland Station, Post Office Box 394, 
HS _ Sp ringfield, Massa husetts. 
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IRIS 


15 VARIETIES CHOICE IRIS $2.00; 9 varieties Hemerocallis 
$2.00. Labeled 5¢ per plant extra. Catalog free. L. FREU D- 
ENBURG, Battle Creek, Nebraska. 


HUSKY RHIZOMES — FINE VARIETIES — Collection 10 
Iris including RICH RAIMENT $2.50. Collection 10 Day- 
lilies including VALIANT $2.50. Free Catalog. TOM 
CRAIG, Rt. 4, Box 315, Escondido, Calif 











IRIS — DAYLILIES 


IRIS — DAYLILIES. Send for price list offering many of the 
best varieties. M. T. YOUNG, 800 Lincoln, Tallulah, Louisiana. 


- MAGAZINES 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINES 1888-1956. Any 


issue. Send want list. PERIODICAL SERVICE, Box 465-HC, 
Wilmington, Delaware 














MUSHROOMS 
GROW MUSHROOMS ON LOGS with 


take spawn, $3.00 postpaid. Domestic spawn plus newest 

snureless growing methods, $1.00 postpaid. Books for mush- 
room growers, hunters. Free Circular, gladly. LUXHORT, 641 
South 19th, Newark 3, New Jersey. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
$200 MONTHLY POSSIBLE, Sew Babywear! Fast, easy; bie 


demand! No house selling! Send stamped, addressed envelope 
BABYGAY, Warsaw 102, Indiana. 


=r ORCHIDS 


ORCHIDS PLANTS, CATTLEYAS IN BUD, grow at home. 
50 F.O.B. San Leandro. $5.00 Postpaid. LOGEMANN’'S, 


1283 Timothy, San Leandro, California 
PEONIES 
AUTEN PEONIES. Plant them for highest quality 


thing different. Doubles, Japs, Singles. Sensational early 
brids. Moderate pric Special collections and discounts. Free 
List. EDW ‘RD AU Ti Ne JR., Princeville, Illinois. 


“xi PRIMROSES 
FOR A DOLLAR OR TWO YOU CAN MAKE the shadier 


parts of your garden beautiful from late winter to late spring 
with a beauty beyond description with Barnhaven’s world- 
famous Silver Dollar Primroses. True pinks, blues, flames, 
fragrant yellows, white, lush Victorian colors, jewel shades on 
velvet, brilliant or pastel, they're all there in countless shades 
and tints, all magnificently larger than a silver dollar, all 
hardy, all easily germinated (simple cultural instructions en- 
closed) with hand-pollinated, freshly picked seed, still $1 
packet, 6 $5. Send for handsomels illustrated listing of seed, 
plants and transplants of Barnhaven's famous Primroses 
prize winners Boston, 1957; New Zealand, 1956; London, 
1955-54. BARNHAVEN, Gresham, Oregon 
RHODODENDRON 

ORIGINAL DEXTER HYBRID RHODODENDRON for- 
tunei 2-3 feet. Pick up, no shipping. PETER PLACE COOK, 
Quail Hollow Farm, Rt. 130, Sandwich, Mass. 

ROSES 
ROOT AND RAISE YOUR OWN ROSES from cuttings. 
“Mor Roses” is a New Method that guarantees results. For 
your copy send $1.00 (no stamps) to MOR ROSEs, P.O. 
Box 284, Jamestown, New York. 

SEEDS 
CHOICE HIMALAYAN FLOWER SEEDS, &, 18, 25 kinds 
for $1.00, $2.00, $3.00. Eighteen charming orchids $18.00. 
GHOSE, Townend, Darjeeling, India. 
IMPORTED SEEDS. New and rare 
plants, shrubs and small trees from many 
Lists free. CALVIN DAILEY, 62 Shell Road, 
Calif 
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varieties of flowering 
parts of the world. 
Mill Valley, 





TREE SEEDS A 
FOR SALL CLIMATES. Special — 500 White Bark Weeping 


Birch seeds, $1.00; (sow in the summer) including informative 
catalogue. Catalogue alone 10¢ please. RANSOM SEED 
COMPANY, San Gabriel, Calif. 
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GARDEN POOLS 
GARDEN POOL Now! 


perfect ready-built Garden i 
water lilies, goldfish 


4! 
ton, D. C. FREE BROC HU RE 
Dept. H-7, Wash dD 


Amazing Fiberglass makes possible th 
= installation. Ideal for 
$39.95 FOB Washi 


PERMA POOLS, Box 5584 


ngton 16, 


GERANIUMS | 


237 ZONAL GERANIUMS. Finest varieties. Many novelties 
Dwarfs. Catalog 10e. HOLMES C. MILLER, 280 West Por- 
tola Avenue, Los Alt fornia. 





s, Calif 


_ GREENHOUSES 





REDWOOD. 9 9” ‘Sturdi- Built Greenhouse, everything 
mmplete above foundation including gem, miy $225.00 de- 
livered. STUR DI BUILT GREENHOUSE CO., 11304 8. W 


Boones Ferry Road, Oswego, Oregon 


HERBS 


WANTED — GREENHOUSE MAN for private estate near 
Boston. Apply Box 141, HORTICULTURE, 300 Mass. Ave., 
Boston, Mass 


EXPERIENCED MAN FOR PRIVATE GREENHOUSE. 
Must understand orchid culture. References required. Box 144, 
HORTICULTURE, 300 Mass. Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


SITUATIONS WANTED | 
EXPERIENCED GARDENER, 50, college graduate, 


Desires year ‘round job, preferably in 
willing. Avail- 
300 Mass. Ave., 











single 10 
years present position 
New England. No greenhouse experience, but 
able fall, 1957. Box 106, HORTICULTURE, 
Boston, Mass 


as GARDENER long experienced in naturel de- 
“ = landscape in New England, desires position on 

esta stitutional grounds, in or near Boston. Box 
HORT t L Tl RE, 300 Mass. Ave., Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE 





ve op ment 





Books reviewed on this page may be 
ordered from Horticulture’s Book Dept., 
300 Mass. Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


Guide for Young Gardeners 

ComPpLeTE Book oF GARDENING 
Lawn Care. By Will Peigelbeck. 
York, N. Y. 144 pp. 


THE 
AND 
Random House, Neu 
$2.95. 
There garden-mak- 
keeps a 
within 
which 
begin- 


reason for a 
ing novice to go astray if he 

copy of Mr. Peigelbeck’s book 
easy reach. The book is a guide 
can be depended upon from the 
ning to the end of the season with scores 
of “show-how” illustrations to amplify 
the text. Although this is essentially a 
book for beginners, more experienced gar- 
find it useful as a memory 


is no 


deners will 
refresher. 


One of a Kind 

A TEXTBOOK OF PLANT Virus DISEASES. 
By Kenneth M. Smith. Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston, Mass. 652 pp. $12.00. 


Although announced as a second edi- 
tion this is virtually a new work, for it 
has been almost entirely rewritten to con- 
form with the most recent discoveries in 
this very specialized field. The book has 
the distinction of being the only one of 
its kind in the English language. There 
are 94 illustrations. 


For Questing Botanists 
BarRTHOLOMEW’S CopBLe. By Herbert J. 
Arnold and Walde Bailey. Published 
by The Trustees of Reservations, 50 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 50 cents. 
Bartholomew's Cobble, near Ashley 
Falls, Massachusetts, has long been a 
Mecca for questing bontanists who have 
found it to be a rare wild garden of va- 
ried plant life. This booklet contains a 
highly informative account of the geology 
and the plants growing in the Cobble. 
Lists of the mushrooms, lichens, mosses, 
ferns and flowering plants which have 
been noted at the Cobble make the book- 
let a valuable guide for visitors. 





© Comfort-planned Rooms 
@ TV in All Rooms 
e Distinctive Restaurants .. . 





[Rib Room] POLYNESIAN| Charterhouse] 





EVERYTHING FOR HERB GARDENERS. Seeds, Plants, 
reraniums great variety. Upen house 


Products, scented ( 
Literature ADI LMA 
{ onner 


uncheon ever Thursda Request 
SIMMONS, CAPRILANDS, Coventr 
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McCULLOCH CHAIN SAW — 30 inch, 5 horsepower. In 
original box, never used. Will sacrifice for best offer. Write 
MR. VICTOR SAWABINI, 83 Longwood Avenue, 


Mass. AS 7-1620 





Brookline, 


400 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE 
KEnmore 6-2700 
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FARM LOAM 
finest 


FARM LOAM 
now ava ilable 


from sod or 
stone. Cannot be told 
from screened loam 


COW MANURE 


For Drought Resistant 
Flower and Vegetable 


Free 


Gardens 
Use Nature's Organic Fertilizer 


FOR DELIVERY CALL 


Schofield Farms 


262 Old Connecticut Path, 
Wayland, Mass. 
EL mwoo0d 8-2503 
or TUxedo 5-3651 


Weston a Inc. 


Route 135, Hopkinton, Mass. 
Brown & Winter Streets 
Weston 93, Mass. 


IDiewood 5-4011 WeEllesley 5-3431 


Beautiful IRIS 


PEONIES « DAY LILIES 
POPPIES « BULBS 
FREE! Colortul Catalog 
WASSENBERG GARDENS 
"The Peony City” 

Dept. H-7, VAN WERT, OHIO 


GROWERS OF 
THE hand S FINEST ROSES 
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Your Color Scheme Speaks 
Continued from page 387 
patterned only by foliage in varying 
forms, textures and shades of green. 
I like these green borders and find them 
restful and refreshing. 

June borders spill over with daylilies 
in lemon, orange and gold, creating 
their own harmony, while July brings 
phlox in plenty. Green and white is a 
favorite phlox scheme, with clumps of 
dwarf and tall white and those with 
faint pink eye, giving a white appear- 
ance in the distance. The green and 
white scheme is cool looking on a hot 
day. 

The deep shade of old trees is 
broken here and there with plantings 
of hosta in variety. These vary in size, 
shape and color of foliage 
spikes of bloom from lavender to blue. 
Two have white flowers, the larger be- 
ing those of the fragrant August lily. 

Regal lilies and the large white 
centifolium hybrids have more appeal 
for me among the lush green of summer 
than do the more brightly colored ones. 
\n old apple tree provided the right 
coolness and background. Now that it 
has succumbed to fire blight, the lilies 
may have to be moved to a better site. 

Fall asters are planted together in a 
large group and at the rear of chry- 
santhemums and other plants having 
gray-green foliage. White, light pink 
and shades of blue predominate, with 
a few of the brighter purple-reds. 

Chrysanthemums are a fitting climax 
to garden color schemes. Their effect is 
truly triumphant! Yellows to gold, to 
bronze, to red—all complements of 
the hues of autumn foliage, and to 
gether they provide the closing color 
symphony of the year. 


as well as 





N. Y. Botanical Garden Doings 


The flower borders at the New York 
Botanical Garden are having their faces 
lifted with the addition of new and im- 
varieties of annuals, perennials 
and bulbs. The perennial border, often 
called “The Ladies Border,” has been re- 
planted with special emphasis on color 
harmony. Among the new additions are 
75 iris which are included in the 1956 
popularity poll of the American Iris 
Society. 

\ group of the select daylilies, bred by 
Dr. Strout at the Garden, and other out- 
standing new varieties have been planted 
near the magnolia grove. All-America 
gladiolus and many more superb Ameri- 
can and Dutch varieties are on display 
in the gladiolus borders. Then, too, 
“Honor Roll” dahlias, including the choice 
Dutch varieties will be colorful features 
in the late summer flowering beds. More 
than 2,500 plants of 125 chrysanthemum 
varieties will complete the flowering sea- 
son with a brilliant show of autumn color 
in the borders. 


proved 


a a YEAR ‘ROUND 
“Green Thumber”™ 


ped 
Reeve 


Grow your favorite plants and flowers all 

year ’round—in season and out! ORLYT 

is inexpensive, and completely prefabri- 

cated in sparkling Aluminum or Califor- 

nia Redwood. 3-year Convenient Pay Plan. 
ORLYT above only $707. 
or $25 a month. 


All Sizes... All Styles 


Prices For 
Every Budget 


LORD and BURNHAM 


N.Y. * Des Plaines, Ill. 


ne 


SEND FOR 
FREE 
CATALOG 
52-77 





Irvington, 


Hybrid DAYLILIES 





One each of 3 sparkling new 
Hybrid varieties. Each a dis- 
tinctive color. They will be the 
envy of your neighborhood. 
Order today, while they last. 
FREE catalog. 

ACKERMAN NURSERIES 


238 Lake $t., Bridgman, Mich. 
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TREE EXPERTS 
STAMFORD, CONN. 











Write today for information 


GARDEN TOURS 


Europe « The Orient * Hawaii * South Africa 
JEAN BERKE TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 
Dept. H7, 516 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 
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— FREE BOOKLET AND LIST— 
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Dwarfing Fruit Trees 


Continued from page 378 


tubs which you can switch from lawn 
to patio. 

rhis possibility arises the 
unique dwarfing rootstock that Dr. Sax 
found for peaches and plums. It is 
the Nanking cherry (Prunus tomen- 
tosa). Hardy and inexpensive, it is a 
low shrub producing tasty but small, 
sour cherries. Technically, this orna- 
mental is more closely related to peach 
and plum than it is to the cherry. 

When you plant its seeds, they 
sprout like weeds, providing an abun- 
dance of seedlings for rootstock. When 
you bud scions from desired peach or 
plum varieties on to this stock, they 
“catch on” easily and start fruiting in 
their second year. Dr. Sax’s three-year- 
old peach trees dwarfed this way are 
only about six feet tall, but bear nearly 
100 large peaches per tree after heavy 
thinning. Three-year-old Stanley plum 
trees dwarfed on Prunus tomentosa are 
laden with fruit, though less than five 
feet high. 


from 


Dwarfing Pears 

Another dwarfing method used in a 
producer of pears which belies the old 
saying, “Plant pears—plant for your 
heirs”. Dr. Sax obtains fruit much 
faster by grafting on ordinary coto- 
neaster roots. Since this plant does not 
transplant the cotoneaster is 
first budded on hawthorn rootstock. 
Then by this double-working method, 
a pear scion is budded to the upper 
(cotoneaster) portion of the young tree. 


easily, 


Seckel pears grown on hawthorn roots 
with cotoneaster interstock were under 
five feet tall at five years of age, and 
covered with fruit. 

Suppose a tree has not been grafted 
to grow like a midget, and you are 
timid about inverting bark or tying 
knots. Even if the tree is already a few 
years old, it can be restrained without 
any grafting know-how, simply by loop- 
ing its upper branches, or tying them 
together with string or rubber bands 
so that they form arches or bridges. 


Old Balkan Method 


\ version of this method has been 
practised in the Balkans for centuries. 
Actually it is an easy and ornamental 
way to discourage upright growth. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Sax, this bending the 
branches into horizontal and upside- 
down positions is another version of sap 
discouragement. The tree’s growth is 
checked when the flow of nutrients to 
the roots is retarded. Similarly, you can 
get results from various older methods 
of the type—tying branches to walls 
or fences, espalier fashion. Or you can 
stretch a pear’s upright branches out 
horizontally with strings anchored in 
the ground. 

Besides these various dwarfing meth- 
ods, Dr. Sax also uses the slower 
methods of genetics to produce new 
ornamentals and fruits. He calls the 
arboretum a “plant breeder's paradise” 
because trees and shrubs from all parts 
of the world are grown there, avail- 
able for experimentation. Among his 
new hybrids is the Hally Jolivette 
cherry, an especially charming shrub 
that blooms profusely for several weeks. 


It was named for his botanist wife. 

Currently, he is working on hybrids 
between the Nanking cherry of China, 
the Bessey plum from our Midwest, 
and peaches from Asia. The object of 
this matrimony is a golfball-sized cherry 
with undertones of peach flavor. 

All such dwarfs are planted in soil 
the ordinary way. But how about pot- 
ting them, so that they can be moved 
about, where you want them, when 
you want them? For over a thousand 
years, the Japanese have skillfully used 
Bonsai methods for turning normal 
trees into decorative midgets. But this 
is a patient art involving pot-binding 
the roots, skillful pruning, frequent 
transplantings and the like. The need 
for frequent watering is a drawback. 

By contrast, potting the modern 
dwarf is easy. The container can be 
anything from a gaily painted old wash- 
tub to a tub of long-lived redwood 
which you can buy “knocked down” 
and assemble quickly. Dr. Sax’s own 
favorites come from a brewery. He gets 
those wooden beer kegs, which are be- 
ing replaced by aluminum ones, and 
saws them in half to provide two pots. 

Versatile Polyethylene 

He is also grateful for polyethylene 
plastic. When it is wrapped around the 
balled and burlapped roots of a tree or 
shrub being transplanted, hardly any 
water can evaporate from the soil. The 
dwarf can be set out in soil of the gar- 
den or lawn, with the plastic wrap 
staying on to limit root growth. Or it 
can go into a pot, where, thanks to the 
plastic, it will need watering only once 
or twice a month. 





The Macmillan Wild Flower Book 
The Ideal Gift Book for Gardeners 


DELUXE VOLUME featuring 232 color plates of Wild Flowers—many have two or more illustrations on a page. 

The illustrations by Dorothy Farrington Johnson are superbly executed (see color plate of the Flame Azalea 

on opposite page). More than 500 plants are described by Dr. Clarence J. Hylander who gives brief 
descriptions, natural habitat and range of each plant. Here is a veritable treasure book on native plants which every 
home gardener will find invaluable. Flower arrangers will delight in the beautifully composed illustrations which will 


(See Sample Color Plate Opposite) 


make Wild Flower identification easy. 


The original water color drawings have 
been executed with an eye for accuracy 
by an artist who has captured the in- 
trinsic beauty of each and every flower. 
An outstanding gift book which will be 
treasured for its beauty and its use- 
fulness as well, 
Only 8.95 postpaid 
(Originally published at $15.00) 
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Horticulture’s Book Dept. 
300 Mass. Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


Enclosed is [| | Check 


copies of The Macmillan Wild Flower Book 


[| Money Order 


$8.95 postpaid 
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HIS PORTRAIT of the yellow lady’s-slipper (Cypripedium pubescens) is one of 232 colored plates, representing 500 
species, in the outstanding Macmillan Wild Flower Book, with descriptive text by Clarence J. Hylander and illustrations 
by Edith Farrington Johnston. This handsome volume, published by the Macmillan Co., New York, is refreshing 

to peruse because its illustrations are noted for their accuracy of detail and for the skill with which they have been 

executed. Mrs. Johnston has spent many long hours in the field gathering the material and rendering the beautiful 


water colors so that they would be botanically correct and appealing to the eye as well. The text provides pertinent 


information about all the wild flowers illustrated so that identification is made easy, and includes as well fascinating 
anecdotes that pertain to each plant. The Macmillan Wild Flower Book will inspire you to search for wild flowers 


in the field and woods and to start a wild garden of your own. And you can always begin with the yellow lady’s-slipper 


because it grows easily in shady areas, coming up each year among ferns and other native plants that take care of 
themselves once given the environment that suits their needs. 
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ve SEASIDE GARDEN of Mrs. M. C. Draper with its colorful 
borders brings to mind the thought that flower colors always 
seem brighter near the sea. Perhaps this is due to the clarity of 
the atmosphere on pleasant days or the intense light reflected from 
the ocean. At any rate, the flowers often do appear brighter. 





